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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Nothing could be more graceful than the German 
Emperor’s manner of marking his regard for the pre- 
sence of the British King and Queen Mary at the mar- 
riage of his daughter. Amnesty for political prisoners 
at a time of rejoicing is a time-honoured custom, and 
the Emperor in following so good a precedent honours 
himself and his great country as much as his guests. 
It is pleasant, too, to know that this act of clemency 
was popular in Germany. Indeed it appears that the 
whole bearing of the people—the crowd in the streets 
as much as any other—showed plainly enough a strong 
desire to show our King and his Queen a special atten- 
tion. These courtesies and evidences of goodwill are 
the best things that come out of the meeting of kings 
and queens in these days. Policy they do not often 
directly affect, but the temper of nations and peoples, 
on which policy hangs in the end, they do affect 
profoundly. 


In politics Ulster holds the field. Sir Edward Carson’s 
speech has set everyone talking, and apparently nearly 
everyone writing, about Ulster; and possibly a few 
thinking. The opposition of the Ulster Unionists to 
Home Rule is the great fact that cannot be explained 
away. The Government is now getting too close to 
the rock to smile at it any more. The joke about its 
being a mirage has become ghastly for the jokers. 
Frightened into a little wisdom, the Government is try- 
ing now if it cannot find some means of getting round 
the rock, as it is evident the rock is not going to get 
out of their way. Can they get round it? Sir Edward 
Carson does not at all encourage the idea. Can they 
blast it and make a passage that way? No doubt it 
could be blown up, but the chances of the Government 
and all their friends not being blown up with it are so 
slight that the Government cannot risk the blasting 


policy, even if they could get men to do the job for 
them. There might be some difficulty in that, too. 


We must make no pacts with the Government over 
this matter. We have nothing to do but stand by the 
Ulster Unionists. They are not for treating or nego- 
tiating, neither must we be. The Government must 
take their own course without assistance or co-operation 
from us. Mr. Bonar Law did all that was necessary— 
and a little more—in the way of parleying wher. he said 
we should take the result of a general election as final, so 
far as opposing Home Rule went. It would have been 
better to keep our liberty of action absolutely un- 
pledged : anyway we must say nothing more as to what 
we will or will not do in this or that event. The Govern- 
ment must find their own way out if they can. 


Newmarket has startled the politicians. It has 
shown that the feeling against the Insurance Act is far 
deeper than they had suspected. It is some excuse 
that our arrangements make it difficult for an electorate 
to express dislike of a measure approved in principle 
by both great parties, though the criticisms of 
friendly society officials might have warned them. As 
a result much Insurance is being talked in Altrincham, 
but the circumstances are quite different. The rural 
labourer of the Eastern Counties does not dislike this 
or that detail—the weight of the tax or the destruction 
of village friendly societies. _ What he objects to is 
official interference with his private affairs. His is 
the last protest of the old-fashioned individualist. 


Probably, however, what is rankling most about the 
Act is the long time it takes to get the benefits due: 
this and the impossibility, in most cases, to get sana- 
torium benefit at all. It is irritating in itself to have to 
pay ; to pay and not get value is galling. It may well 
be that the administrators of the Act are not to be 
blamed. Mr. Lloyd George put on them an impossible 
task, through being in such a hurry. But it is small 
consolation to those who have to wait to know that the 
delay is unavoidable. To the nine out of ten applicants 
(we speak generally, of course) for sanatorium benefit 
who cannot get it, to be told there will be accommoda- 
tion for them a year or two hence sounds like rather 
bitter irony. 
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Mr. Montagu can afford to regard as the merest trifle 
in the world what farm labourers and servant maids 
have to pay each week for insurance. He brands the 
Unionists as ‘‘ mean’’ to mention it. After all, what 
are a few miserable pence to make a fuss about? These 
under limpets of the Treasury Bench! 


The wild man, the elderly wild man, of the Ministry 
is becoming quite a useful man from a Unionist point 
of view. He was at Newmarket, and we know how 
little good he did his side there. At Altrincham this 
week he vowed that Tariff Reform would never bring 
in enough to build a ‘‘ Dreadnought’”’. But we 
gathered from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ would be built with the new 
land taxes money—which up till the other day 
amounted to exactly £2800. 


We find that the feeling among Radical M.P.s about 
the Marconi affair is much stronger than we had 
imagined. Mr. Falconer is not viewed even by all his 
Scottish Radical colleagues in the House of Commons 
as a mighty hero: it is urged that he must have known 
perfectly well about the Marconi deal of the three 
Ministers at the time he was cross-examining his 
witness with such effect, and that this most vital matter 
ought never to have been carefully held back at the 
time from the Committee and the public. 


The Radicals who take this view say that the Prime 
Minister has been weak over the Marconi affair. Had 
it occurred during the Premiership of Mr. Gladstone or 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, the three Ministers 
would certainly have been forced to go—and to go at 
once. The protesting Radicals say they do not believe 
there was corruption, but they say there was marked 
indelicacy and that the whole transaction was most 
dangerous. It has, they add, put Mr. Lloyd George 
for ever out of the running for the Premiership. 


There is another important point they insist on: it 
is that without doubt the fact that Ministers were in 
the concern was used as a means of rushing up 
the shares and of causing the huge financial gamble 
that followed. In fact all three Ministers come 
in for severe Radical censure, and the efforts of the 
** Daily News’’ to whitewash its leaders are coldly 
received. It is gloomily predicted too that ‘‘ the other 
side ’’ is sure to make a great deal of capital out of 
this unholy transaction; and Mr. Bonar Law’s attack 
on the Front Bench—both on the Ministers who specu- 
lated and those who later learnt about these speculations 
—is awaited with an ‘‘I told you so”’. 


A singular dispute has arisen between Mr. Handel 
Booth M.P. and the ‘‘ Spectator’’. Mr. Booth wrote 
to describe the ‘‘ Spectator’s ’’ statement that he was in 
some wise responsible for the Ramsden rumour in the 
“* Daily News ’’ as a lie. It resembled, he pointed out, 
‘the lie about the Attorney-General getting a favour 
from his brother’’. The dispute about the deplorable 
falsehood as to Sir John Ramsden M.P. is the affair 
of the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ and Mr. Handel Booth. But the 
statement about Sir Rufus Isaacs and his brother is 
quite another thing. 


Suppose Brown brings Jones news of an excellent in- 
vestment for a thousand pounds or ten thousand 
pounds, and Jones accepts it and makes the investment, 
does not he accept a favour from Brown? It seems to 
us the only alternative is that it is Brown, not Jones, 
who accepts the favour. A favour, a kindness, surely 
must pass in a transaction of the kind. It is invariably 
acknowledged. Jones or Brown says ‘‘ Thank you ”’ 
if he has the least sense of gratitude ; and this whether 
the advice or investment in the end turns out good or 
the reverse. Therefore we cannot follow Mr. Booth. 


The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ this week insists that 
there will be no campaign against the landowners, 
though there will be a land campaign. And it goes on 
to say that the campaign against the landowners is not 


off simply because it was never on. This really is 
astonishing. Is not a campaign against landowners 
promised when the Chancellor of the Exchequer draws 
thunderous applause on a platform by declaring in the 


course of a hot speech that the landowners are ‘‘a 
thousand little Tsars ’’? 


Is not a campaign against the landowners at least 
suggested when under the egis of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a secret inquiry is carried on which Sir 
A. B. Markham M.P., a strong Liberal himself, de- 
scribes as an inquiry of ‘‘jackals’’? And when Sir 
H. Raphael, another Liberal M.P., cries out against 
the inquiry in much the same way? We quite believe 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’? never meant to campaign 
against the landowners any more than did Mr. Asquith 
and the wiser men of the Government. It prefers, with 
them, dignity and decency in party contests. But 
unhappily it cannot control the many unruly ones who 
prefer quite different things and methods. 


Mr. C. F. Ryder writes to criticise the statement in 
the SarurDAy Review last week that ‘‘ there is enough 
land in England alone to establish from half a million 
to a million small owners’’. He says that if 750,000 
were established with 30 acres apiece, 22} million out 
of the 244 million acres in England would be taken up— 
‘‘a very large slice’’. Of course we did not for a 
moment propose anything so wild and fantastic as to set 
up 750,000 smallholders in land and give them 30 acres 
apiece ; and nothing in the article supports such a view. 


A system of smallholders, to be safe and successful, 
must be established far more gradually than that, and to 
give each man 30 acres would be quite objectless. 
What England needs is not a monotony, it clearly needs 
a variety in land holding. What succeeds in one dis- 
trict is quite unfitted very likely for a neighbouring dis- 
trict. It is the same, no doubt, in France, and if we 
look at the figures there, we see that there is great 
variety in the size of the holdings—and in their nature 
too. English land is not nearly so productive as it 
should be; and one of the reasons of this is too much 
monotony of tenure in England. 


The sudden death of Lord Ashbourne recalls the 
grim jest of Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ Tyrawley and I have 
been dead for some years, but we didn’t wish it to be 
known ’’. For in truth the venerable ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland has been politically dead for some 
years, though his rosy countenance framed in snow- 
white hair has been familiar enough in the House of 
Lords and the Carlton Club. It was difficult to realise 
that the benevolent-looking but visibly infirm old man 
was the Edward Gibson of the ’eighties, who mixed 
in loud-voiced battle with Gladstone over the first great 
Irish Land Act. The Irish landlords have always been 
obliged to get some able lawyer to defend their cause, 
and they never had a more doughty champion than 
Edward Gibson. 


Lord Ashbourne had a very powerful voice, which 
he seemed to be unable to modulate. He had great 
fluency and an Irish brogue, and, as he was a well- 
trained lawyer, he was quick at seizing points in a 
complicated discussion on land tenure. Edward Gibson 
was simply invaluable to the Irish landlords in the 
Parliament of 1880; and when the Unionists came into 
power in 1886 he passed, as Irish Lord Chancellor, a 
Land Purchase Bill known as the Ashbourne Act. He 
was not profound, either as a lawyer or as a politician, 
but he was keen, sincere, and a staunch partisan. At 
the same time, he was no bigot, and fully appreciated 
the case of his opponents, towards whom he never felt 
any rancour. He was a kindly, courteous old gentle- 
man, fond of rising young men, especially when they 
showed any literary ability in their speeches. Like 
most Irishmen, he admired the now obsolescent art of 
oratory, and liked talking about it. 


In the action brought against Sir Stuart Samuel for 
£18,000 penalties, the most noticeable thing about it 
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so far is the taking of every kind of technical objection 
that has the promise of checkmating the informer. It 
is the rule that in such actions for penalties everything 
shall be construed most strongly against the plaintiff. 
Yet so far all the many objections taken on the law, 
or the admission of evidence, have been ruled in the 
plaintiff’s favour. 


The same counsel is not leading for Sir Stuart Samuel 
before Mr. Justice Scrutton as appeared for him before 
the Judicial Committee. Some very similar points had 
already been disposed of against Sir Stuart Samuel 
before the Judicial Committee, but its decision is not 
binding on Mr. Justice Scrutton. It is quite taken for 
granted that there will be an appeal on all these rulings. 
The ingenious effort to get in the partnership deed, and 
the equally ingenious efforts to evade it, and the evi- 
dence of Lord Swaythling, have been the most interest- 
ing of the manceuvres. Mr. Justice Scrutton gave quite 
a long formal and reasoned judgment referring to the 
authorities on the admission of the deed. But what 
will happen if the Indemnity Bill gets through before 
all these legal points are finally settled ? 


Mr. Arthur Macgillicuddy against Mr. Strauss M.P. 
for breach of agreement in not carrying out his election 
pledges is droll. The solemnity with which the plaintiff 
stated his case was quite equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Con- 
sidering that the House of Commons had never yet, 
in its 650 years’ history, given satisfaction, or carried 
out the one purpose for which it was formed, it was time 
to look into the whole question from a new and more 
thorough point of view.’’ This addressed to the judge 
and jury of a County Court was fooling, but very good. 
The judge easily held his own, and at once decided 
that a candidate for Parliament does not make a con- 
tract with constituents as a commercial traveller takes 
an order from the grocer. It is a pity such excellent 
litigation should be nipped in the bud; but if Mr. Mac- 
gillicuddy is as serious as he ought to be, he may appeal 
to the High Court. 


‘* Heaven’s worse curse has fallen on me ’”’, cried the 
unhappy young man in ‘‘ The Wrong Box’’, being 
caught in, and confronted with, the machinations of 
Mr. Michael Finsbury. He conceived himself bereft of 
reason and he had provocation. Hardly more provoca- 
tion than the ordinary newspaper reader who seeks to 
make head or tail of the strange case of Mr. Bourchier 
and Mr. Hansen. ‘‘Croesus’”’ is being played now 
in circumstances which Mr. Bourchier declares to 
assure him of ‘‘ the sympathy and consideration of 
the first-night audience’’. Mr. Hansen, foiled of an 
injunction to restrain Mr. Bourchier and Baron Henri 
de Rothschild, has been rebuffed by the Court of Appeal. 
His own counsel admitted that in his conduct (in eject- 
ing Mr. Bourchier’s men from the Garrick Theatre 
with the utmost violence) he had outraged an Act of 
Richard II. Such conduct is probably outrageous by 
even later and American standards, and Mr. Hansen 
is rightly bound over. 


Although their latest ‘‘ bomb’’—on the top of a 
motor-bus between Clapham Common and S. John’s 
Wood—was a ‘‘ boojum ”’, the militant suffragists con- 
tinue their cheerful and utilitarian labours. Missing 
Mr. McKenna at Cardiff, they turned to the pillar-boxes 
of that town and destroyed nearly forty letters. At 
Walham Green at midnight of Wednesday a fire broke 
out at the works ef a wood-paving company and did 
damage to the tune of £800. A paper connecting this 
incident with suffragism was found on the premises. 
So they go, and the suffragist cause has gone likewise. 
If we may believe Dr. Anna Shaw, the English mili- 
tants have killed the vote in America, and the same 
effect is reported from France and Germany. Yet a 
little and even Mr. McKenna may find the heart to let 
the hunger-strikers reap the logical result of their 
fanaticism. The popular mind would be ‘‘ more than 
usual calm”’, like Pet Marjorie’s fowl, over such a 


There has been a hitch in the peace negotiations. 
The Powers have prepared a treaty for the Allies to 
sign, but the Allies do not know what they are signing. 
Turkey is to cede all territory west of a certain line no 
doubt, but to whom is she to cede it, the Powers or the 
Allies? Only Bulgaria is satisfied. Since the Powers 
supported her demand for Adrianople before its fall 
she knows she will get what she wants. But Servia 
is still worried about her Adriatic railway and Greece 
about her northern frontier and the islands. The more 
these Powers have to give up in the East, the more 
compensation they will demand from Bulgaria in the 
West. 

It is a pretty tangle. Bulgaria is willing to sign, 
but if she makes peace apart from Servia the treaty 
of alliance is violated and her claim to the lion’s share 
of the spoil loses its legal basis. But it is Bulgaria 
which suffers most by delay, for until peace is made 
she must keep her troops at Chatalja. She is acting 
as the Powers’ policeman, and must stay on duty till 
they have decided on their terms. The trouble is that 
Italy is determined to assert herself as strongly in the 
south of Albania as Austria did in the north, and that 
Greece has a better claim to the land behind Corfu than 
Montenegro had to Scutari. Meantime the tension 
between the Allies is drawn tighter than ever. There 
has been something of a regular fight between Greeks 
and Bulgarians. Nor are the Servians by any means 
in a calm mood. 


If Toronto could be taken as representing Canada, the 
fate of the Naval Aid Bill would not for a moment be 
in doubt. The Senate can hardly have failed to be 
impressed by the extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Borden was received in Toronto on 
Monday. The Premier’s fine speech was intended for 
a wider audience : otherwise it would have been quite 
unnecessary. His picture of Sir Wilfrid Laurier giving 
‘airy guarantees of universal peace as though he were 


| the mouthpiece of all the Chancelleries of the vor'd”’ 


will not soon be forgotten. It is Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
way to play the part of Sir Oracle, vt the part only 
makes the Borden dog bark wits greaivr emphasis. 
The Liberal leader’s attitude towards the /!eval Bill, 
Mr. Borden did not hesitate to say, could only have 
for its logical conclusion neutrality and ultimate inde- 
pendence. 


Commander Evans’ lecture at the Albert Hall on the 
ill-fated Scott Expedition was simply told and most 
heart-stirring. It required a fine nerve to tell the tale 
as he did, calmly and collectedly, before his immense 
audience under the doubly painful circumstances of his 
own domestic loss and of the death and disaster which 
overtook his comrades, from which he so narrowly 
escaped himself. It must indeed have been no easy 
task to give such a lecture combining a story of awful 
sufferings and misery heroically borne with an account 
of how these same men kept up their spirits under the 
most trying conditions by their grim determination to 
see the humorous side of life only... 


There was doubt—at any rate we were doubtful—at 
first whether spectacles after the mode of historical 
pageants were legitimate in the Military Tournament. 
But the ‘‘ Restoration ’’ in this year’s Tournament is 
so good that we are quite converted. It is really 
good historic teaching. After all, the history of the 
Army must be relevant to any military event. Sir 
Mark Sykes deserves all our thanks. This show has 
the advantage over ‘‘ pageants ”’ that it does not drag. 
There is not too much of it. 


The McCulloch sale is at length in swing, carrying 
with it the reputations of academicians who, not 
altogether enviably, have to stand by and see how 
the market jumps. The bare thought of having to 
endure a vulgar slump must be discouraging, espe- 
cially when one has always pointed to popular 
commercial success as the touchstone of true art 
and the vindication of the Royal Academy. Even 


visitation. The militants have taught it to be callous. 


less enchanting would it be to have to save one’s face 
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by running up and buying in the masterpieces for which 


the market has nouse. But if Sir W. B. Richmond will 
again invoke Providence to adjudicate, all may yet be 
well. 


Other artists live, do their work, and die; and a cen- 
tury after birth their memory is revived by a celebration. 
Wagner is not one of these: his fame goes on increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds every day: the full measure 
of it is still far from being accomplished. He changed, 
so to say, the musical map of Europe. When he was 
born, and for many a year after, the musical centre 
of the Continent was Paris, and most of the popular 
operas came from Italy. Wagner restores Germany to 
the place it had occupied since the extinction of the old 
English, Flemish and Italian schools of church 
musicians. Bayreuth for a while became the centre ; 
and though it quickly perished it had done a mighty 
work in this, that it set the example for all Germany 
and the remaining fraction of the world besides. 


What was it precisely that Wagner did? He 
preached the gospel—and practised it—of a poetical 
conception of renderings of the great music, and a most 
prosaic businesslike execution. Not for him any 
trust in ‘* personal magnetism ”’ and the inspiration of 
the moment : for the first time in the history of modern 
music he insisted that no good performance could ensue 
unless every member of the band became for the minute 
a perfectly working part of a machine. The directing 
mind he postulated. 


This idea of his that a conductor should play on the 
orchestra as a pianist plays on the piano resulted in the 
springing up of a vast number of very great conductors. 
It is no exaggeration to say that before his day the 
orchestral virtuoso was unknown. Many of us, not yet 
more than middle-aged, will remember what the average 
orchestral concert was only a few years ago—how 
slovenly and haphazard—how sometimes “‘ things went 
well’’ and sometimes they didn’t. Gradually Wag- 
nerism has spread over the surface of Europe and now 
conductors of the old school are no more to be found 
—they are not tolerated even in the most benighted and 
belated of English provincial towns. In learning 
Wagner to be the mightiest musician of the nineteenth 
century we have learnt to understand Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven. The simple process of listening to 
their music truthfully interpreted is the secret of our 
newer knowledge ; and this secret we got from the com- 
poser of operas born in Leipzig, 22 May 1813. 


Meantime, 

‘*So completely was it Signor Caruso’s evening that 
at the end of the first act of ‘ Pagliacci’ he alone came 
before the curtain, and it seemed to be assumed by 
everyone that all the applause was for him.” 
(‘‘ Times ’’, Wednesday.) 

Are we not getting on? Here is the star system and 
Italian opera with all its ancient vices as green as fifty 
years ago. Covent Garden may well be proud. But 
one is rather surprised that it was ‘‘ at the end of the 
first act ’’ that Signor Caruso came forward alone. 


The West End, or the West End streets, in the 
season may be enjoyable to those who have nothing to 
do. We do not mean those who do not work but those 
who seek neither work nor pleasure; who are satisfied 
to stay in their house contemplating those who do. 
*“ Suave mari’”’ they mav well sing as they watch their 
friends struggling with the surge of taxis and cars and 
smartly dressed women and motor omnibuses and men 
and railway vans and newsboy-bikes and policemen 
barring the way. To enjoy a walk one must go to the 
East End, where they have really fine thoroughfares 
and walking is possible. There at any rate if you are 
jostled, it is not by a fool straining through the crush 
in order to heat himself still more by turkey-trotting. 
Turkey-trot! There is dignity, something imposing, in 
a turkey-cock full flown. Goose-trot, monkey-trot, 
jackass-trot would be more to the point. For what we 
receive from America . 


WHY NOT BE FRIENDS? 


_ Baghdad Railway negotiations make the King’s 
visit to Berlin a political event. If anybody 
doubts this, it is not the German Emperor’s fault. 
The State reception, the prolongation of the visit, the 
special festivities in the King’s honour are all hints that 
it is not one feud only that is ending this week. How 
wonderfully William II. understands the stage-manag- 
ing of politics! There is, as yet, no agreement between 
Britain and Germany. So far as we know the negotia- 
tions for an agreement have not been fairly started. 
But the Emperor realises that Governments are in- 
fluenced by current opinion, and he has set himself to 
make opinion ask why the old suspicions should not die. 
He has chosen his moment well; in both countries 
popular feeling has changed a good deal in the last two 
years. The average Englishman may still be told that 
Germany is plotting to grab his colonies, but he no 
longer takes it seriously, and the average German has 
ceased to believe that the one aim of British policy is 
to hem in Germany. But we have still a long way to 
go before the present open state of mind ripens into 
active friendship. Details must therefore wait, but we 
can put the general question whether the antagonism 
between the two States is enmity or rivalry. 

This is not a mere verbal antithesis. | Enmity is 
fundamental, whereas rivalry is accidental. There 
never was enmity between Prussia and Austria, but 
their rivalry for the headship of Germany was once so 
keen that it had to be fought out on the battlefield. 
On the other hand, there is no rivalry just now between 
Austria and Italy ; they are co-operating most cordially 
in the matter of Albania; but they are antipathetic 
all the same. There is rivalry when both parties want 
the same thing, but there is enmity when they want 
incompatible things. That is why there was enmity 
between Britain and Bourbon and Napoleonic France. 
The two States embodied contrary systems of political 
thought, and though the whole world had been between 
them they must have met at last and fought it out. 
With Germany it is just the other way round. Modern 
Germany must needs be Britain’s rival. She is for 
trade and Empire, the very aims of our own policy. 
But just because the two peoples want the same things, 
they would be the closest of friends if they operated 
in different fields. | Suppose that Germany were the 
United States. Then, when once our position in Canada 
and the West Indies had been recognised, a working 
alliance would be inevitable. Either Power would 
understand and approve the policy of the other, and 
that which is sentimentally said of our relations with 
America would be true of England and Germany. Ger- 
many, however, is in Europe. She has expanded where 
we too were expanding, and because her expansion has 
come very suddenly it has filled us with surprise and 
suspicion. Really, however, the wonder is that the 
rivalry should not have come earlier and that the activi- 
ties of the two peoples should have occupied different 
fields until our own day. But the old order 
passed away in 1870, and the modern German works 
after the English fashion. That is the new fact which 
the politicians must reckon with. The question is 
whether the world is big enough for both peoples to get 
a fair share of what they want. When a Baghdad 
agreement is reached, we shall know how this question 
has been answered. But we can say now that it is 
answerable. Because Russian rule is something 
different in kind from British rule, it can be maintained 
that a Russian occupation of Persia would threaten 
Britain’s position in India. But it cannot be maintained 
that a German settlement in Asia Minor would neces- 
sarily imperil our position in the Mediterranean. 
Everybody knows that the Germans would set them- 
selves to do in Asia Minor the same work as we have 
been doing in Egypt. There would be two applications 


of the same principle of government, and the principle 
would be made all the stronger. The difficulty is purely 
practical. Would each nation feel that it had room 
enough to do its work? That is for the diplomatists to 


| settle. 
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As the Saturpay Review is read by Germans, 
let us drive our meaning home by a parallel that all 
Germans will understand. ‘The feud between the Guelfs 
and the Hohenzollerns is now closed. It was not an 
inevitable feud like the enmity between the Guelfs 
and the Stuarts in England. Both parties be- 
lieved in the German Empire but could not agree as 
to their share in its government. On the one hand the 
Guelfs dreamt of a Hanover to counterbalance Prussian 
power, on the other the Prussian kings sought to make 
the control of Brunswick evidence of their supremacy 
over the smaller States. At last the rivals have come 
to terms. The Guelfs give up Hanover, the Prussians 
release Brunswick, and as the arrangement suits the 
actual strength of the parties everybody knows that the 
settlement is final. Now it may be said that the satis- 
faction is merely sentimental, and of course it cannot 
be pretended that the stability of the Empire was 
threatened by the exiles at Gmiinden. ‘The only 
practical result is that a few Guelf votes which always 
went against the Government in the Reichstag will go 
against it no longer. The gain is trifling, but only 
because the Guelfs were weak. Such power as they 
had was used against the established order. Hereafter, 
however, that very power will operate just the other 
way. Now that the old rivals have accommodated 
themselves to circumstances, they will both strive to 
maintain the German Empire as it is. The two Houses 
are natural friends and their friendship is at last given 
its chance. 

This was a small affair, whereas Anglo-German 
rivalry shakes the world. Still, we maintain that the 
two things are of the same kind. Britain and Germany 
can live side by side and be all the stronger for one 
another’s neighbourhood, if they can only agree where 
the boundary-line is to be drawn. The trouble has been 
that each has held supremacy in its own sphere, the one 
in Europe, the other overseas, for so long and in such 
undisputed fashion that at first neither could entertain 
the idea of an even deal. The trouble is not over yet, 
but it is certainly passing as each side comes to respect 
the other’s strength. If we have not yet made an agree- 
ment, we have come to understand that an agreement 
would be worth while. It would be worth while not 
only to its parties but to the world. European politics 
are now conducted on the principle that if you divide 
the Powers into two fairly even groups, you get a work- 
ing balance. The principle is wrong. A daintily 
adjusted balance is a peril because it is so easily upset. 
As between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente 
the scales are equal ; no one could say which would win 
if it came to war. That very fact gives the clue to the 
present rivalry in armaments. Such a little—a milliard 
marks in Germany, another year’s service in France— 
might turn the scale. And so the rivalry goes on and 
must go on until one European group becomes dominant 
either through war or through a shifting of its elements. 
Britain and Germany are the strongest elements in their 
respective groups. So long as they stand apart the 
balance of power must remain fairly even, but once let 
them come together and no conceivable combination in 
Europe could dispute their supremacy. For the past 
few years each has been grumbling that it cannot dic- 
tate to the world by itself. Since that is obviously 
impossible, why not consider whether mutual support 
would effect more than constant friction? The question 
once impartially posed, there can be no doubt about the 
answer. 


THE UNIONIST ADVANCE. 


WEEKR’S reflexion on the Newmarket result does 

not diminish its significance. When the figures 
have been explained in a dozen different ways and 
then explained away by a dozen different reasons, 
Newmarket still marks the end of one chapter and 
the beginning of a new one. In a word, the 
détente in Unionist progress which resulted from the 
unfortunate Tariff controversy of three months ago has 
come to an end. The tide which was moving steadily, 
if not very rapidly, in the Opposition direction before 


the Albert Hall speeches and their sequel is now setting 
in again, and the by-election at Altrincham is likely to 
reinforce the verdict of its predecessor. Such a de- 
velopment was really inevitable, and has only been 
delayed, as we have pointed out more than once, 
by the rather futile Press controversy which raged 
over a compact no one intended to break. But 
before drawing the moral from this conclusion it is 
worth while pointing out that the special conditions of 
the Newmarket contest gave it an importance by no 
means fictitious, and one which was, indeed, generally 
recognised by the Press and the politicians on either 
side. The natural Radical selection for the seat was a 
Liberal of the type of Mr. Neil Primrose, who might 
have been expected to carry on the traditions of the late 
member. As a matter of fact, Mr. Nicholls appeared 
as the champion not of the sporting interest, but 
of the Land-Bursting campaign which a_ timid 
Cabinet will not allow a discredited Chancellor to 
produce. The Radical candidate, indeed, waved 
the Newcastle programme down the wind in the 
most airy fashion, and speaking as a labourer’s man 
devoted himself sternly to agricultural conditions and 
the cry of ‘‘a quid a week’’. Anyone who read the 
reports of the Unionist special correspondents at the 
time must have seen that this concentration of the issue 
on social reform caused no small anxiety in the Oppo- 
sition camp, and that the scale of the victory if it has 
not ‘‘ staggered humanity’’, at least staggered the 
Unionist candidate and his friends. The explanation of 
the failure of this very adroit Radical move appears to 
be asimple one. Ministerial headquarters had forgotten 
the fact that the Unionist party possessed a programme 
of agricultural reform partly official and partly unofficial 
which proved quite strong enough and popular enough 
to prevent Mr. Nicholls stampeding the rural voter in 
favour of a policy which the Cabinet has not yet ap- 
proved. Mr. John Burns’ treatment of the Unionist 
Housing Bill, the painful results of which Mr. E. S. 
Montagu has been whining about at Altrincham, and the 
introduction of Mr. Hills’ Bill for the establishment of 
Agricultural Employment Boards in certain counties 
proved too strong for the Lloyd George unauthorised 
programme. The Unionists after all had Bills in their 
hands; the Radicals had nothing but Mr. John Burns 
on their backs and uncertain promises in their pockets. 
The first round, then, in an agricultural constituency 
has been fought between the Unionist Social Reformers 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is the 
Chancellor who has been knocked out. It is to be hoped 
that headquarters and the Opposition Front Bench will 
draw the correct conclusion from the event, and will 
not imagine that the size of the majority warrants any 
future indifference towards constructive proposals of 
social reform. The anti-land campaign has been 
smashed for the moment, but still requires careful 
watching. 

But if these facts account for the failure of Mr. 
Nicholls to stampede the agricultural labourer into the 
Radical fold, they do not account for the amount 
of the turnover. It is obvious, as has been pointed out 
already, that the country is once more not merely 
sick of the Government but ready to renew its confi- 
dence in the Opposition. The wind is once more fairly 
behind us if the helmsman will only keep the ship on 
the course. It would be well if the party would sum 
up its position in as clear and concise a manner as 
possible. In the first place, discontent with Ministers 
grows apace, nor has that discontent been lessened 
by the unsavoury Marconi episode. In the second 
place, the industrial tariff is immensely popular in nearly 
all the great manufacturing centres, and if the Tariff 
Reform League will put out their undoubted powers and 
abilities in a vigorous autumn campaign great results 
should be achieved. In the third place, the gradual 
building up of a constructive policy for Unionism in 
social affairs has done much to rob Radicalism of that 
successful appeal to the class-hatred cry and that 
attempt to represent Toryism as the creed of the rich 
which snatched victory from us in the Budget cam- 
paign, and which may yet be re-raised as the last 
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desperate expedient of a falling party. Finally there 
is Ulster. The first three reasons mentioned would in 
all human probability give the Opposition a majority 
at the present day, and if those three causes are all 
allowed to possess their due weight and exercise their 
due influence under the hand of a resolute and expert 
leadership they would bring the party back to power, 
and assured power, within a comparatively short period 
of time. From this standpoint alone Unionists have 
every reason to adopt as their motto ‘* Sursum corda a3 
to put the hesitations and blunders of the past behind 
them, and to launch themselves on a final, successful 
and frontal assault on the Ministerial positions. For 
such a bold advance we believe the rank and file of the 
party in the constituencies are only too ready. The 
army, in a word, is there, the spirit is there, the only 
other necessity is generalship. The responsibility for 
using the magnificent material at their disposal with 
discretion and firmness lies entirely with the leaders of 
the party. 

If this, then, were all, victory would be certain, 
though the struggle might be delayed to the yery 
limit permitted by the terms of the Parliament Act. 
But the struggle cannot be so long delayed. The 
Parliament Act may have its merits from the Coalition 
standpoint, but it has one fatal defect. It does not 
contain within its scope any clause which will prevent 
the rising of an indignant Ulster. It must be as well 
known by now to the Cabinet as it is to the Opposition 
that the determination of the North is final and un- 
shakable. Silence is more ominous in this case than 
many speeches, a fact which the demagogues are con- 
stitutionally incapable of apprehending. In the opinion 
of the North the time for talk has gone by, and nothing 
remains but to prepare for action and then to go on 
preparing. No Liberal Government could face the 
British electorate with the blood of Irish Loyalists 
on their hands. As a consequence there will be 
at the last moment a series of desperate shifts to 
avoid an inevitable situation. But if the Unionist 
leaders will only strongly persevere Ministers must 
either dissolve in 1914 before civil war or in 1915 
after it. In the first case the Union and the Church will 
be saved and the Tariff carried. In the second case the 
Coalition will suffer a stupendous dcbacle at the polls, 
and a Unionist Government will succeed to the Govern- 
ment of an Ireland which will not be under Heme Rule 
but under Martial Law. The game, then, is in our 
hands. The ship will come into port if there is no 
tricky work at the tiller. The morale of the Opposition 
will not survive another shuffling of the cards or a 
further change of policy on any issue. To attempt to 
tamper with the doctrines either of the Edinburgh or 
the Blenheim speech must lead to disaster; the deter- 
mination to stand by those doctrines can lead only to 
power. 


AMERICA, JAPAN, AND ENGLAND. 


UST as the tension between Russia and Japan on 
the eve of the ensuing war was minimised in this 
country, so is the tension between the United States and 
Japan at the present moment. In the first place it is 
assumed that the dispute between them can easily be 
settled by diplomacy; in the second place that, should 
it prove otherwise, the omens are favourable to 
America. It is hard to find the grounds on which 
either of these assumptions is baséd. The Webb Land 
Bill may not contravene Japan’s treaty rights in the 
letter, but it does in the spirit, as everyone knows 
on both sides of the Pacific. Japan, whose 
aim is to rank with the Great Powers without any 
reservation, must insist on satisfaction or suffer in 
prestige, which she cannot afford to do. To say that 
the issue is one which, should it involve her in war, 
would not entitle her to general sympathy will not do. 
In standing up to the United States for the observance 
of the spirit of a treaty she is championing everybody's 
cause. 
_ But the source of the trouble lies deeper, and there 
is the danger. Both countries are obeying the primal 


instinct of man, and neither could, in the circumstances, 
act in any other way. The prize is supremacy in the 
Pacific, which now lies between them, China having 
been eliminated as a competitor in 1894, Russia in 
1904, and Great Britain in 1905. The first direct 
American challenge to Japan was the policy which led 
to the annexation of Hawaii, against which the Mikado 
protested. Then came the conquest of the Philippines 
and the creation of naval bases in Samoa and the 
Ladrones. That is to say the United States occupies 
every strategic position necessary to the control of the 
Pacific. Thus behind the dispute between America 
and Japan is a governing cause which must continue 
to operate until one is driven to give way to the other. 

True, rivalry of this kind does not always end in 
collision, being sometimes averted by some powerful 
factor for peace. In the case of Japan and the 
United States there is none. They are racially 
antagonistic in an acute form. Their spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and social ideals are incompatible, and neither 
geographical position nor political condition imposes on 
either a wholesome restraint. As for trade, which Baron 
Kaneko once argued would have that effect, it is clear 
from his own line of argument that they are not economi- 
cally interdependent. Hence the inevitable explosion 
between them will come the moment either thinks she 
is ready, and suddenly after the manner of all modern 
war. The question is what may determine the 
action of Japan. In the event of a conflict she 
has thrown the responsibility for it on the United 
States as she did on Russia in 1904. The Panama 
Canal is not yet open. Her undefended frontiers 
are safe from attack owing to the existence of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance and Russian preoccupation 
in Europe. With the death of Mutsuhito the people 
of Japan are making their influence felt directly in affairs, 
and may force the Government to vindicate the national 
honour by force of arms. In the United States the 
constitutional machinery is not yet adapted to the con- 
duct of a world policy, and statesmen at Washington 
talk about peace without providing its only guarantee. 

But in this country it is taken for granted that the 
dispute will be settled. How? Certainly not by the 
coercion of California by the Federal authorities, which 
is practically impossible, or by California’s voluntary 
abandonment of her position, the States of the Ameri- 
can Union, unlike the British Dominions, having little 
sense of Imperial responsibility. The belief of so many 
people here that in any case America must come out 
‘“on top’’ is even less grounded on facts when one 
comes to consider the chances of war. On the eve of 
the conflict in the Far East Russia ranked as third of 
the naval Powers and Japan last. To-day by similar 
reasoning the United States is held to be superior at 
sea. But should it come to actual fighting it-will be 
found that America dare not concentrate her fleet in the 
Pacific and dare not divide it. Therefore the Philippines, 
which are only three days’ steaming from Japan, would 
fall to her as easilv as they fell to Admiral Dewey in 
1898, thereby doubling her territorial extent. 

Then, as for war purposes she is nearer to the Pacific 
Coast than the United States, she could proceed to make 
her temporary command of the sea into a permanency. 
For not only is her rival without an effective army, 
transport, commissariat and every other essential of 
modern warfare, but the American railway sys- 
tem on the Pacific Coast has no centre. Should 
the United States hold San Francisco with such 
strength as she could muster, as she would be 
bound to do, Southern California and Oregon would 
temporarily at least be occupied by the Japanese. In 
short the United States is, at the present moment, in 
a worse military position with regard to Japan than 
Russia when the Korean dispute was coming to a head. 

In these circumstances what should be the policy 
of England? Obviously to take our stand on the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The occasion of war 
would be a virtual violation by the United States of 
treaty-rights. In the observance of international obliga- 


tions solemnly entered into our position has always 
Moreover, of late years we have taken to 


been high. 
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preaching on the subject, notably when Bosnia was 
annexed by the Dual Monarchy. Hence even our senti- 
mentalists can hardly urge the British Government to 
give any kind of support to the United States as against 
our ally. Another and graver reason for abiding 
loyally by our pledges to Japan is the necessity of main- 
taining our prestige in Asia, which rests on a moral 
basis. It was bad enough for Sir Edward Grey to 
tamper with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in the vain 
endeavour to establish universal arbitration with the 
United States; it would be worse to tamper with it in 
the interests of our ally’s enemy at war with her. Our 
good faith would never recover from such a blow, in 
Asia at any rate. 

It should be our duty to stand aside from a Japanese- 
American conflict as we stood aside from a Russo- 
Japanese conflict in 1904-5. The terms of the instru- 
ment bind the contracting parties to assist each other 
only if the Far Eastern possessions of one of them are 
attacked. The United States would not be in a position 
to do this as the command of the sea would not be hers. 
Therefore Japan would look to us to keep the ring. 
Unfortunately British diplomacy for a hundred years 
has pursued the phantom of American friendship, con- 
stantly sacrificing to it solid advantages. 


would have won had he not fallen when he did. 
It is generally agreed that, so far as regards the 
battle of Corufia, his mortal wound was the direct 
cause of the victorious advance of the British right wing 
under Paget being stayed, and that but for this, 
Soult’s defeat would have been far more serious. 
But after all this would have meant a mere tactical 
success, for the small army under Moore would have 
been in any case unable to avoid re-embarkation with 
the gathering hosts of Napoleon bearing down upon 
them. That Moore would, had he survived, have suc- 
ceeded to the chief command in Portugal the following 
summer is undisputed. Consequently Sir Arthur 
Wellesley would not have had the opportunities which 
came to him, and of which he availed himself 
so brilliantly, of proving his worth as a com- 
mander. ‘That there were well-instructed and earnest 
officers before the days of Moore is of course cer- 
tain. Now and again some able commanding officer 
possessed of true soldierly instincts strove to train his 
officers and men so as to fit them for war. But such 


_ efforts were rare and lacked the encouragement from 


That some- , 


thing of the old bitterness has passed away may be , 


admitted. But the interests of the two countries are 
too divergent for an international understanding. 
Otherwise the United States would have given us some 
practical return for the part we played in the Spanish- 
American war, in which, flouting our ancient ally, we 
in effect lent America the use of our Navy to prevent a 
European combination against America. But so far 
from doing us a good turn or showing even a friendly 
feeling, she has, whenever opportunity occurred, been 
exceptionally hostile. | Consider the Venezuela affair, 
Alaska, and now worse than all Panama. The United 
States are working for the supremacy of the Pacific on 
lines which are as unfriendly to us as to Japan. Should 
they fall foul of Japan in the process, it is not for us to 
help them Sut to the injury of our ally. 


THE SIR JOHN MOORE MEMORIAL. 


tee proposal to put up a national memorial to Sir 
John Moore at Shorncliffe, the military camp 
where, with ideas far in advance of his times, he first 
introduced a méthodical system for the combined train- 
ing of troops in-peace time to fit them for war, is 
altogether admirable. If it is suggested that Moore 
needs no such memorial, we cannot agree. After 
his death at Corufia, as is well known, most ungenerous 
and unscrupulous attempts were made to cast upon him 
all blame for the disasters of the retreat. It was 
a pitiful business, mainly originating in political and 
party rancour, but encouraged by some soldiers who 
must or should have known better. Slowly the true 
story of his brilliant march on Salamanca and the terrible 
difficulties of the retreat before the overwhelming hosts 
of Napoleon became known, thanks mainly to Napier’s 
great history. But it is ever a hard task to kill slander, 
and for years later it was the custom of many writers 
to accept distorted versions of the conduct of the cam- 
paign based upon the malice of Moore’s enemies. For, 
as Napier has so splendidly written, Moore during his 
life scorned mean men, and they, with characteristic 
meanness, vilified him when dead. The nation is in- 
debted to the late Sir Frederick Maurice, who was 
fortunate enough to have Moore’s diaries lent him 
to use, for setting forth the true story of the 
greatness of Moore, as a man, soldier and strategist. 
Unfortunately this diary did not come to light until 
after Mr. Oman had published the first volume of 
his ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War’’, in which 
he described the campaign of Corufia. Had he had 
this diary before him when he wrote, we feel convinced 
he would have seen reason to modify his views on 
Moore. For Moore was without doubt a great man 
and a great leader of men. It is useless to attempt to 
speculate now upon the place in history Moore 


above by which alone the opposition of those below can 
be overcome, especially at a time when the instincts and 
habits of our officers and men were not conducive to 
serious work. It thus fell to Moore first to train his own 
splendid regiment, the Fifty-second Light Infantry, in 
his methods, and then to apply and develop the system 
of war training to a brigade. It is no exaggeration to 
say that throughout our Army to-day, wherever the 
highest standard of soldierly conduct and military 
efficiency is found, it owes its inception and development 
to the great principles which Moore inculcated among 
the officers and men of our army at Shorncliffe. 

It is proposed to found a military library at the camp, 
a memorial peculiarly suitable to Moore, who was not 
only a keen and deeply-read military student but 
strove to make all his officers study their profession 
seriously. The other part of the proposed memorial 
is a statue of Moore to be placed on the summit of the 
heights at Shorncliffe. Frankly, we are not often 
for statues. But in this case there‘is a peculiar and 
exceptional reason why, if a statue worthy of Moore 
can be produced, it would form a splendid memo- 
rial to him and his steadfast heroism. For it 
was at Shorncliffe that Moore, in addition to his ad- 
mirable system of training, commanded the fine force 
which Maurice has so well described as the shield and 
buckler—the spear-point—of the unordered national 
enthusiasm, the 350,000 undrilled, undisciplined and 
unorganised Volunteers behind him, and it was with this 
little force of highly disciplined warriors that he faced 
with a confident spirit the hosts of Napoleon. 

On a fine summer’s day, standing on the heights of 
Shorncliffe, it is easy to see the great column reared by 
the French in memory of the Grand Army assembled 
near Boulogne between 1803 and 1805, and it is on 
record that in similar weather in those far-off days our 
soldiers at Shorncliffe could see the rows of white tents 
of Bonaparte’s encamped hosts. There could, we 
think, be no memorial more suitable to the spirit and 
indomitable courage of Sir John Moore than a statue 
looking across the waters’ of the Channel facing the 
distant figure of his great antagonist, whose gigantic 
schemes for the subjugation of Spain in 1808 he frus- 
trated by his fine strategy in the Corufia compaign three 
years later. Painfully tragic as were the circumstances 
attending Sir John Moore’s death, it is impossible to 
imagine a more glorious end to a noble life. 


THE CITY. 


BUSsinEss on the Stock Exchange is almost stag- 

nant, and shows no sign of improving before the 
holiday season commences. The public is not in a 
buying mood. A few investment orders are received 
each day; a few professional speculators deal in a few 
shares ; a few prices move up or down; and that is all 
as far as the Stock Exchange is concerned. Many 
brokers are not earning their office expenses. Every- 


body is asking, Where is the small investor and the 
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small speculator? How much longer will he hold 
aloof from the markets? 

Meanwhile the big financiers are busy enough. The 
Chinese 425,000,000 loan is not allotted before there 
is serious talk of a £20,000,000 Mexican Government 
issue. ‘The City of Montreal has scarcely scooped up 
one million from English investors when another 
million or so is issued—and 66 per cent. left with the 
underwriters! New issues are pouring out at such a 
rate that if only 10 per cent. of the aggregate is 
absorbed by the public, it is sufficient to account for the 
duiness of the Stock markets. At the present time 
there are at least four industrial concerns contem- 
plating issues of £,1,000,000 or more each: the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, Armstrong, Whitworth 
and Co., William Beardmore and Co., and the British 
American Tobacco Company. Various Colonial and 
foreign Government, municipal, railway, and commer- 
cial issues are being prepared, and the aggregate of 
smaller industrial requirements must be enormous. It 
is probable that high-tide has almost been reached, 
because the immediate supply of fresh capital in the 
hands of the big financial institutions is not unlimited. 

The success of the Chinese loan in London and Paris 
is difficult to understand. The public seems to lose its 
head over some issues of doubtful security whilst leav- 
ing others of first-rate character to the underwriters. 
Where is the sense in rushing madly to provide a 
rickety Chinese republic with funds and_ holding 
aloof when a city like Montreal invites subscriptions ? 
At the same time, China’s success should improve the 
chances of other issues. A large sum of money had 
been accumulated to subscribe for the Chinese bonds, 
and as the allotments will be small a substantial amount 
will be released which should run into other investment 
channels. The German portion of the Chinese bonds 
has not been so well absorbed ; but that was only to be 
expected in view of the unfavourable monetary condi- 
tions in Berlin. 

The fact that the Chinese loan was not underwritten 
suggests that issuing houses might employ the money 
usually absorbed in underwriting commission to better 
advantage by spending it in forms of advertisement 
calculated to attract the attention of the general body 
of investors. 

Fears of serious disturbance in the shipbuilding trade 
are having a depressing influence on home securities, 
particularly home rails; but inasmuch as the bull 
account is small, it is not likely that there will be a 
severe slump if the worst happens. 

In Wall Street some satisfaction has been got 
from the result of the New York City bond issue and 
from rumours, which subsequently proved to be un- 
founded, that a solution had been discovered to the 
Union-Southern Pacific problem. On the other hand, 
some of the lower-priced stocks have been subjected to 
a bear-raid under the lead of Rock Islands to the accom- 
paniment of exaggerated reports as to the financial posi- 
tion of the Rock Island system and the S. Louis and 
San Francisco Company. Advices from New York 
suggest that prices have now reached rock-bottom ; but 
public confidence is still lacking. 

Mexican securities have not got much benefit from 
the news that a big loan is being arranged; for the 
simple reason that the proposed terms of the loan— 
practically on a 74 per cent. basis—indicate all too 
clearly how seriously Mexican credit has been impaired 
since the fall of President Diaz. 

The declaration of a dividend of 4 per cent., against 
2 per cent. a year ago, by the Leopoldina Railway is 
in accordance with expectations, while the accounts for 
1912 are even better than anticipated. The traffics so 
far this year give promise of a further improvement in 
the company’s financial position before the next report 
is due. 

Very little business is reported in the miscellaneous 
departments. Coal and iron shares remain strong on 
satisfactory dividend announcements, and a similar in- 
fluence has stimulated a small demand for Tea shares, 
which, however, have a rather limited market. Nitrate 
descriptions are helped by favourable views of the 


statistical position. In the Rubber section the final 
dividend of 434 per cent. for Linggis is at least 10 per 
cent. more than the market expected; but it has not 
had very much effect on prices. Oils remain quiet, and 
among Mining descriptions a little interest shown in 
Nigerian tins is the chief feature. Mr. Rowsell’s 
speech at the Lonely Reef meeting is an indication of 
mining possibilities in Rhodesia: the Company seems 
to be going ahead to a 4o per cent. distribution this 
year. 


FLOWERS AND FASHIONS. 


HE Spring Flower Show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, now at Chelsea Gardens in succession to 
the Tempie of blessed memory, is very like the Royal 
Academy. If you are duly attuned to the May sunshine 
the exhibits show much the same character of straight- 
forward craftsmanship as the pictures that adorn the 
walls of Burlington House, you gain the same sense of 
doing the proper thing in the proper company, and you 
are exhilarated by the sight of the most charming girls 
in the world in their prettiest frocks. But a visit in a 
jaundiced mood brings a weary sensation of having 
been there before, there are too many things and 
they are too much alike; in place of the ‘‘ machine’”’ 
that the artist hopes to sell to a provincial gallery 
there is the trade exhibit ‘‘ by companies ”’ of all the 
easily grown flowers raised to their highest powers 
voth in numbers and size, the same taint of commer- 
cialism hangs over both shows. The eye finds nowhere 
to rest, the congested stands reflect the crowded gang- 
ways, and the weary garden-lover sighing for his own 
guiet patch seeks repose at last among the vegetables, 
where the French bean is cultivated with refinement 
and the leeks have the quality of solidity and stateli- 
ness. But it is no good girding at the inevitable, 
rather take the Chelsea exhibition for what it is and 
make the best of it; or if you want to cultivate your 
superior feelings go to Kew or Wisley. The show 
is, and must always be, a vast animated tradesman’s 
catalogue, and is most useful to those who desire to 
create an ‘‘ effect ’’ in their gardens with flowers, not 
for those who use a garden in order to grow somehow 
one memorable flower. The true florist finds little to 
his delectation at Chelsea; better for him the dingy 
public-house in the North Country, where men, each in 
his own opinion the sole repository of the true faith, 
bring their auriculas in little baskets, where a “‘ pin- 
eye’’ is an unthinkable solecism, and where you may be 
told that the premier flower has fallen below the per- 
fection it attained in 1881. Curiously enough, the 
passion for gardening that has taken possession of this 
country during the last generation has been attended 
by a decline among the numbers of florists, the 
devotees of a particular flower cultivated along 
rigorous formal lines. Even at rose shows the classes 
for garden roses and decorative varieties increase 
every year at the expense of the ‘‘ exhibition ’’ flowers, 
the florist ranunculus is extinct, the formal dahlia is 
an cbject of scorn, and only a few lonely enthusiasts 
still cultivate the tulips and carnations that were 
wrought to perfection in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. The present age is impatient of disci- 
pline in flowers as in their persons, and only the weari- 
ness of too much liberty will bring it back again to the 
old canons of form and purity. The beginnings of a 
reaction may be seen in current garden design; the 
newest movement is already in revolt against the 
blazing herbaceous border which some time back dis- 
placed the shrubbery and the wilderness that came right 
up to the walls of the house. The charm and restful- 
ness of clipped hedges and shaven grass, of smooth 
dark conifers and sanded paths, is beginning to reassert 
itself; flowers may make a garden as fidgety as a 
drawing-room overcrowded with bibelots. Just as 
Oriental singleness of purpose and preoccupation with 
spacing are remaking our perception of pictures, so 
we begin to be taken by the Oriental idea of a garden 
as a hortus inclusus with but a single object for con- 
templation. 
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The passion for rock-gardening is perhaps likely 
to last the longest, even though at the moment the 
fashion is dominant to such a degree that one might 
expect a speedy reaction. The joy these tiny plants 
create in their growers is so intense, and the difficulties 
they present to the gardener so absorbing, that we can 
hardly imagine much wane in their interest. On the 
one hand, a very representative collection can be 
arranged in the smallest suburban enclosure; on the 
other hand the wall garden or the sunken rockery 
can be made to harmonise with the severest architec- 
tural design. How commercial a proposition the rock 
garden has become may be judged from the enormous 
expense to which many firms of nurserymen have put 
themselves in order to build up the semblance of crag 
or mountain wall at Chelsea. Ten-thousand-pound 
orders 2re the catchword among the attendants; 
indeed, it is whispered that more than one rock- 
gardener has so crippled himself in the attainment of 
perfection that he has been forced to let house and 
garden as well, propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 
But the progression from the old Manchester and 
Liverpooi Railway to the Great Western of to-day is 
not more marked than the change from the mid- 
Victorian rockery, composed at its worst of clinkers 
and concrete, at its highest of angular blocks of un- 
weatherable Derbyshire ‘‘ spar’’, to the naturalistic 
stratification of such exhibits as those of Wood and 
Pritchard at Chelsea. The moraine devised by Mr. 
Farrar is the most modern notion; fortunately, too, it 
is the cheapest, for ideal material can be purchased 
from the local road-making authority. The stone for 
one of the happiest small rock-gardens we know was 
all picked up for a trifle in the yard of a paving con- 
tractor. Cast-off curbstones were built into tiny 
terraces, holding up moraines of granite chippings, one 
of them rendered calcareous by a free admixture of the 
shell sand used to finish off the gravel paths in the 
parks. The rock-gardener perhaps can make the best 
use of the Chelsea Show ; he not only sees the novelties 
but can form some idea of how they will do, always, 
premising that very often they quite unaccountably 
won’t do. Still, he knows the risk he is taking; he is 
not like the unhappy show-goer who purchases 
a new rose on the strength of a magnificent bloom to 
find that his plant not only docs not reproduce its 
exhibition form but manifests considerable reluctance 
to grow at all. A rose show is the worst of all places 
from which to select a stock, a catalogue when you 
know the euphemisms is a better guide, but the old 
hands see them growing in the nursery. Just as the 
stone travels from the Mendips or the Yorkshire Fells 
to the home counties for the construction of the rock 
garden, so its plants are gathered from every country 
with a region approaching the snow-line. The romance 
of orchid-collecting is an outworn story now, the 
hybridiser has beaten the collector, but alpines now 
pay the way of many wandering spirits. It was cer- 
tainly worth sending fifteen thousand miles for Poten- 
tilla eriocarpa from Central China; it was new to us 
at Chelsea, but if it will grow in Surrey with the con- 
tentment it displays in its first Western home in 
Cheshire it is henceforth ours for ever. However, cata- 
logues are as tiresome as they are facile, the mere fact 
that we have been lured into embarking upon one will 
be refutation enough of our disgruntled remarks at the 
head of this article. The Chelsea Show is as necessary 
as it is unrivalled and delightful, and if critics are 
beginning to rise up against the Royal Horticultural 
Society they are only the inevitable outcome of the 
unvaried success of all its later undertakings. 


OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. 
By PALMER. 
OF all Shakespeare’s plays ‘‘ Othello ’’ most urgently 
requires the conventions of Elizabethan tragedy. 
It must proceed rapidly and without pause. It must 
be presented by players creating their illusion in imme- 
diate contact with the spectator. The first touch of 


naturalistic artifice destroys it. Presented within the 
frame of a picture-stage it becomes a perpetual struggle 
of the players against conditions almost impossible. 
Again let me urge that the progress from platform to 
picture is not an arbitrary architectural device of the 
constructors of playhouses. It is a symbol of the revo- 
lution in English dramatic art from poetical tragedy to 
naturalistic comedy. It began in the late seventeenth 
century, when Etherege and his successors began to 
write naturalistic comedy of the Restoration. It was 
completed when Ibsen carried to its furthest issue the 
dramatic method of naturalism. The completion of 
this development of the stage in sympathy with the 
development of dramatic art was finally announced in 
the addition by producers in the direct Ibsen tradition 
of a fourth wall. The mischief is that producers and 
players assume to-day that conditions of presentation 
evolved in response to the needs of a particular dramatic 
method are equally suitable for a group of plays 
fashioned upon entirely different principles. Neither 
the platform nor the picture is in itself better or worse 
than its rival as a dramatic convention. To speak of 
the modern picture-stage as in any sense an “‘ improve- 
ment’’ upon the platform is absurd. The conventions 
of the picture-stage are no more an ‘ improvement ”’ 
upon the conventions of the platform than the conven- 
tions of Wagnerian music-drama are an improvement 
upon the conventions of opera by Mozart. ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni’’ does not cease to be a great opera because 
‘* Tristan ’’ is a great music-drama. The platform is 
not necessarily abolished because Congreve wrote for 
proscenium doors, or because Ibsen wrote for a fourth 
wall. Let us abandon this idle disputing as to whether 
one stage is an improved edition of the other, and 
recognise that for Shakespeare the Shakespearean con- 
vention is best; for Congreve the Carolingian conven- 
tion; for Ibsen the convention that the audience is a 
fireplace. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson cannot be expected at the 
last hour to take advantage of the readiness of the 
English public to realise that the nearer we get to the 
conditions of Shakespearean tragedy the nearer we shall 
get to Shakespeare. Mr. Robertson, wisely, perhaps, 
as he is now retiring, holds firmly to the traditions in 
which he was bred an actor. For himit is enough that 
he is the one great actor to-day who has brought to a 
noble series of Shakespearean réles the divine gift of 
imagination and a finished technical equipment. I can- 
not help thinking from what I have seen of his work 
during these last weeks that Mr. Robertson’s art is 
strictly an affair of personal honour and conscience. I 
see no evidence of a missionary zeal for the theatre, 
of a devotion to the stage which spends itself in rapt 
attention to the minutiz of the arts and crafts of pro- 
duction. Possibly it is precisely this concentration 
upon his personal share of the enterprise, upon Hamlet 
the Dane and Othello the Moor, that enables him so 
conspicuously to excel his contemporaries. Or is the 
theatre the taskmaster of Mr. Robertson, as it was the 
taskmaster of Macready? Does he but perform that 
which is in the bond; read his duty to the public no 
further than asa responsibility to give of his individual 
best and let the rest be as Heaven, Earth—and shall I, 
in this instance, couple Hell ?—would have it? I speak 
not of personal knowledge, but in an attempt to explain 
how an actor fastidious to the last syllable of his inter- 
pretation of Hamlet, Shylock, and Othello, can suffer 
himself to be thwarted and disabled by a company 
whose every accent and device must wring his esthetic 
heart, since obviously it is made of penetrable stuff. 

However that may be, ‘‘ Othello’’, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson’s last production in London, is an_ heroic 
struggle against circumstance—a struggle long dubious, 
but ending in a clear victory of the actor. Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson has undoubtedly solved that most difficult 
of the actor’s problems. He can subdue his personality 
to the very quality of his part. One feels of course 
that Hamlet is nearer the imaginative heart of his 
mystery; that Othello is a supreme effort at some- 
thing comparatively remote. But Mr. Robertson does 
not wrest his reading of a part to fit his personal 
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temperament. After Hamlet one expected to see in 
his Othello not Shakespeare’s poetic figure of savage 
jealousy—a jealousy as purely physical as pain of the 
flesh, a jealousy scarcely so much an affliction of the 
mind as a reflex of the blood—one expected not to see 
this creation of Shakespeare, a creation in direct anti- 
thesis to the pale cast of Hamlet’s mind with its instinc- 
tive intellectual revolt against the power and the glory 
of the pride of life; one expected to see Othello 
spiritualised into some accord with the mind that had 
so perfectly conceived and executed its antithesis. Such 
an expectation was quite unreasonable ; for Mr. Robert- 
son is a great actor. He had leaped with Shakespeare 
to the opposite end of creation. His Othello was 
Shakespeare’s tormented savage, wrought in the like- 
ness of a beast, an incarnation of one of those great 
atavistic and elemental realities of the flesh, beautiful 
in its ultimate katharsis and in the magnificent vitality 
of its expression. 

At first it seemed as if Mr. Robertson had only done 
this thing as a demonstration of the illimitable ver- 
satility of the art of playing, as it is understood by its 
greatest exponents. All things between Hamlet and 
Othello in human character are but the finer shades of 
that tremendous difference. To play Hamlet as one 
with imaginative authority and with a technique which 
in every scene seemed especially adapted to the por- 
trayal of that particular character and of none other ; 
having achieved this, to play Othello without once sug- 
gesting incongruity between the actor and his part, or 
once repeating a suggestion of the actor we had seemed 
to know from the lowest to the highest stop of his com- 
pass—this has the air of a deliberate challenge, of 
having been done as a manifesto and assertion of the 
strictly impersonal character of great acting. 

Strictures upon Mr. Robertson’s company must not, 
of course, be taken to include Miss Gertrude Elliott or 
Mr. J. H. Barnes. Miss Elliott was at her best in the 
last act. She did not give us the song-recital and reci- 
tation which so many Desdemonas have made us 
expect at this moment of her career. Mr. J. H. Barnes 
gave us an honest and able piece of work in Iago— 
Iago conceived from Othello’s vision of an honest 
ancient. It was a safe and capable performance. As 
to the rest of the company, if I were, as I would with 
exceeding pleasure, signing the warrant of their execu- 
tion, I should carefully consider Mr. Ian Robertson for 
a recommendation to mercy. Miss Adeline Bourne, 
Mr. Alex. Scott-Gatty, and Mr. George Hayes I would 
not hang. Hanging is an easy death. 


CAPTAIN LORD AND THE “ TITANIC.” 


By Fitson Younc. 


HERE is something essentially repugnant to 
human nature in going back toa thing that has 
been settled and done with, and either admitting that 
a mistake has been made or trying to correct it. 
Events move too quickly ; our attention is concentrated 
on the present and the immediate future, and there is 
literally not time to go back and deal over again with 
things that are gone. In private affairs this is certainly 
true and generally wise; but in public affairs, where 
hasty or unconsidered judgments have far-reaching 
effects on other people, it is sometimes at least worth 
while to attempt to set right what has been done 
wrong. In Lord Mersey’s report on the loss of the 
Titanic ’’ this paragraph occurs : 

‘These circumstances convince me that the ship 
seen by the ‘ Californian ’ was the ‘ Titanic’, and if so, 
according to Captain Lord, the two vessels were about 
five miles apart at the time of the disaster. The evi- 
dence from the ‘Titanic’ corroborates this estimate, 
but I am advised that the distance was probably 
greater, though not more than eight to ten miles. . . . 
When she first saw the rockets the ‘ Californian ’ could 
have pushed through the ice to the open water without 
any serious risk, and so have come to the assistance 
of the ‘Titanic’. Had she done so she might have 
saved many, if not all, of the lives that were lost.’’ 


The effect of this on Captain Lord is about as 
serious as it could be; and rightly so, if the facts are 
true. It is indeed difficult to find condemnation severe 
enough for a man who, through laziness or inertia, 
would stand by and see more than a thousand people 
drown without making any attempt to save them. It 
was assumed that the facts were as stated in the 
Report, and Captain Lord was asked to resign his 
command. What was even more serious, his honour 
as a seaman had such a slur cast upon it as cannot fail 
to be felt by the whole of the service to which he 
belongs. 

From that service came a desire to examine more 
closely the evidence with regard to the ‘‘ Californian ”’ ; 
it has been thoroughly and very ably analysed in three 
articles in the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine’’, with the result 
that there is now very good ground for believing that 
the conclusion come to by Lord Mersey was not a just 
conclusion ; that the explanation of Captain Lord and 
his officers was a proper explanation, and that they 
never saw the “ Titanic’ at all. 

The facts of the case are, very briefly, these. On 
the night of the disaster the ‘‘ Californian ’’, shaping 
a course for Boston, stopped at 10.21 owing to the 
presence of surrounding ice, and it was decided by Cap- 
tain Lord to wait for daylight before proceeding. On 
the same night the ‘‘ Titanic’? on a course several 
miles to the southward was proceeding to New York. 
The evidence as to her position and the ‘‘ Cali- 
fornian’s’’ was that they were between twenty and 
twenty-five miles apart. At 11.40 the lights of a 
steamer were seen from the ‘‘ Californian’’, and the 
steamer was seen to stop. It was at this time that the 
‘* Titanic ’’ struck the iceberg, and the coincidence gave 
rise, very naturally, to the idea that the ship seen from 
the ‘‘Californian ’’ was the ‘‘ Titanic’’. Rockets were 
also seen from the ‘‘Californian’’, but from their 
nature when first reported to Captain Lord he assumed 
that they were the signals that vessels make to one 
another showing to what line they belong, and not dis- 
tress signals. (The evidence showed that they rose only 
half as high as the masthead lights, whereas the 
** Titanic’s’’ distress signals rose far above the masts 
—several hundred feet in fact.) Captain Lord was 
then lying down asleep in his cabin, and after about 
an hour a messenger was sent to him to tell him that 
more rockets had been seen; but he was quite uncon- 
scious of having received this message. It is quite a 
common occurrence for very tired or exhausted people 
to hear a message and answer it almost in their sleep, 
and to continue sleeping without any further recollec- 
tion of their being spoken to. This is what obviously 
happened to Captain Lord. When later he was roused 
and discovered that more rockets had been seen, he 
set his wireless operator to work, heard of the disaster 
to the ‘‘ Titanic ’’, and steamed off through the ice at 
full speed to render assistance, arriving with the 
‘“‘Carpathia ’’ at the scene of the disaster shortly after 
eight in the morning. 

It is now stated, and I think proved, that the 
“‘Californian’’ could not possibly have seen the 
“* Titanic ’’, and that the lights which she saw and the 
rockets which were fired came from one of two un- 
identified ships known as X and Z, which must have 
been on the edge of the icefield to the southward of 
the ‘‘ Californian ’’. ‘‘X ’’ was about twenty, and ‘‘ Z”’ 
about five miles to the north of the ‘‘ Titanic’s’? posi- 
tion. The lights of ‘‘Z’’ must have been the lights 
seen from the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ herself. 

The question is all one of position, and it is in this 
regard that Lord Mersey’s Report is so incomprehen- 
sible. If the respective positions of the two ships were 
correct there is no possibility of their having seen each 
other. Lord Mersey accepted the ‘ Titanic’s’’ posi- 
tion as being correct, but simply assumed that the 
** Californian’s ’’ was incorrect, and that she was in 
fact only eight or ten miles away from the ‘‘ Titanic ”’. 
Yet her officers were all agreed as to her position at 
10.21. A strong corroboration exists in the fact that 


she had given her position four hours before by wire- 
She had 


less to the ‘‘ Antillian’’ and other steamers. 
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been proceeding for those four hours on her correct 
westerly course to Boston. To bring her near to the 
Titanic’s ’’ position she would have had to alter 
her course to the southward, for the regular tracks to 
Boston and New York are some twenty miles apart at 
this point ; and if (for no reason whatever) she had so 
altered her course she would have been stopped almost 
at once by the masses of field ice, pack ice, and bergs 
reported by other steamers as occupying the interven- 
ing area. And finally, at her maximum speed, even 
given clear water, she could not have reached the posi- 
tion of the steamer seen to the north-west of the 
“Titanic’’ in the time. The curiously arbitrary 
method of Lord Mersey was simply to discredit all the 
evidence which went to prove that X as seen from the 
‘ Californian ’’ was not the ‘‘ Titanic’’, or that Z, as 
seen from the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ was not the ‘‘ Californian ”’. 
Moreover, he believed the opinion of Groves, one of the 
‘“‘Californian’’ officers, rather than his evidence, 
although that opinion was in direct contradiction to his 
evidence. Here, for example, is the way in which he 
treated the evidence of Stewart, the chief officer of 
the ‘‘ Californian ’’. 


8834. By Mr. Dunlop: Assuming the ‘‘ Titanic”’ struck the 
iceberg in the position which was reported by the ‘‘ Virginian ”’ 
at 6 a.M., according to your log, latitude 41.46 N. and longitude 
50.14 W., how far was that position from the place where you 
were stopped ?—Abcut nineteen or twenty miles. 

8835. And bearing how?—Bearing about S.S.W.—south, a little 
west. 

8836. Could the ‘‘ Titanic’’, assuming she was in either of these 
two positions, or was to the eastward of either of these two 
positions, by any possibility have been visible to anyone on board 
your ship while you were lying stopped in the ice ?—No. 

8837. Do you think her rockets could have been seen in the 
latitude in which she was?—I do not think so, Sir. 

The Comunissioner: All this does not impress my mind much. 
It all proceeds upon the assumption that all these figures are 
right. The other evidence to my mind is of vastly more import- 
ance. However, I do not want to shut you out from it, you know. 

8838. (Mr. Dunlop.) You have heard my Lord’s observation. 
Have you any reason to doubt the accuracy of these latitudes ?— 
No, Sir. 

The Commissioner: The previous officer (Groves) told me, ‘in 
answer to a question, that I think you yourself suggested, that 
he was satisfied it was the ** Titanic’’, and at present I do not 
mind telling you that is my attitude of mind. You may perhaps 
change it. 

Mr. Dunlop: I hope to succeed, my Lord. 

The Commissioner : What do you think? 

Mr. Dunlop: I submit, my Lord 

The Commissioner : Oh no, I am not asking you—I am asking 
the witness. 

8839. (Mr. Dunlop—To the Witness.) What do you think ?—1 
do not know, Sir. — 

The Commissioner : That is a very safe answer. 

8840. (Mr. Dunlop.) Have you formed any opinion? I suppose 
you have been thinking about this a good deal and discussing it 
with the officers, and I may say with others in New York ?—Yes. 

8841. Have you ever considered whether the vessel which was 
reported to have been sending up rockets was, or could have 
been, the ‘‘ Titanic ’’?—I do not think it could have been, Sir. 

8842. (The Commissioner.) What?—I do not think it was, Sir. 

8843. You think it may have been?—I think if it had been 
the ‘‘ Titanic’? there would have been no doubt about it. _ 

8844. Do you think it may have been the Titanic?—No. Sir. 

8845. (Mr. Dunlop.) You were proceeding to Boston?—Yes. 

8846. The “ Titanic ” is said to have been going to New York? 
—Yes. 

8847. (The Commissioner.) Have you ever found out what it 
was ?—No, my Lord. 

8848. Has anybody found out what it was?—No, my Lord. 


There you have the whole essence of the mistake. 
The unknown ships were not, and have not yet been, 
identified, but there were no less than ten steamers 
known from Lloyd’s chart to have been more or less in 
the vicinity and in wireless communication with each 
other and with the ‘‘ Titanic ’’, but whose positions at 
the time of the disaster were not given. Most of them 
were certainly not close to the ‘‘ Titanic ’’, but there 
were also others which may have been close. When 
Lord Mersey had made up his mind that the ‘‘ Titanic ”’ 
was the ship seen by the ‘‘Californian’’, he seems 
simply to have credited or discredited the evidence in 
proportion as it tended to support or demolish that 
theory, which originated in the many strong resem- 
blances between what was seen by the ‘‘ Californian ”’ 
and certain features of the disaster. The ‘‘Cali- 
fornian’’ stopped seventeen miles north of the 


‘* Titanic’s "’ position, if that ship was on the regular 
track to New York; but it was agreed that the 
** Titanic ’’ was south of the regular track—how much 
south was an open question—the least stated was two 
miles, the most ten, and there was a strong probability 
that it was at least seven or eight. This would place 
her twenty-four miles away from the position of the 
‘‘ Californian ’’ when she stopped. Lord Mersey says, 
“‘I am satisfied that this position is not accurate ’’. 
This, presumably, because he thought that she must 
have seen the ‘‘ Titanic’’ herself; for while there is 
much evidence in support of the accuracy of the posi- 
tion, there is none whatever that establishes its in- 
accuracy. There is, further, the simple fact that if 
Captain Lord had been shirking his duty and the dic- 
tates of common humanity, there was no need for him 
to rush to the disaster as soon as he heard of it. He 
could simply have proceeded on his course without ask- 
ing any questions and remained unidentified. 

That ‘*X’’ and ‘‘ Z’’ were two different steamers 
seems to be proved by the fact that ‘‘Z’’ seen by the 
‘** Titanic’’, fired no rockets, while ‘‘ X’’ fired eight 
at the same time that ‘‘Z’’ was nearest to the 
‘**Titanic’’, and in full view. The reason that the 
rockets fired from ‘‘X’’ were not seen from the 
‘“* Titanic’? was because they only went (according to 
accepted evidence of what was seen from the “ Cali- 
fornian ’’) half the height of the steamer’s masthead 
light. ‘‘Z’’ was evidently a steamer which made an 
attempt to reach the ‘‘ Titanic ’’, but was unable to 
force a passage through the ice ; while ‘‘ X ’’—perhaps 
for very good reasons of her own—remains so far a 
mystery. 

One more point. Mr. Boxhall, of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’, 
burned green flares from his boat after the ship had 
sunk. Captain Rostron, of the ‘* Carpathia’’, sighted 
these at a great distance, and thought at first that they 
came from the ship herself. If the ‘* Californian ’’ had 
been only, as Lord Mersey assumes, “eight to ten 
miles ’’ away, her people would certainly have seen them 
too. But they did not. What they did see (about 
3-40 A.M.) was three very distant rockets on the horizon 
to the southward, which corresponded in time and posi- 
tion with rockets fired from the ** Carpathia ’’ in answer 
to Mr. Boxhali’s green flares. The curvature of the 
earth’s surface would have made it quite impossible for 
the *‘ Californian ’’ to have seen flares burned low down 
in a small boat twenty-five miles away; but she would 
have seen them at the distance assigned to her by Lord 
Mersey. 

Those who believe that a grave injustice was done to 
Captain Lord do not ask anything for him; there is 
nothing, of course, that the public who misjudged him 
could do. All they can do, and all presumably that he 
would wish, is to correct that judgment and realise that 
he was condemned on opinion rather than on evidence. 
The career of a merchant captain is unlike other careers 
in this: there are no great chances of reward in it; no 
fortuitous circumstance can suddenly and enormously 
improve it. But there are chances of great disaster, and 
fortuitous circumstances may suddenly and completely 
destroy it. There is nochance of honour, because the 
qualities that in other walks of life would bring honour 
to a man are at sea taken as a matter of course; but 
there is the chance of disgrace if the slightest mistake 
is made, or if the strictest vigilance is for a moment 
relaxed. And I do not think that anyone can read the 
analysis of this evidence in the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine ”’ 
without being convinced that Captain Lord suffered an 
injustice, that he did nothing disgraceful, and that he 
should not be disgraced. 


PAINTING FOR POSTERITY. 


By C. H. Baker. 
I? is one thing, obviously, to buy pictures with an 
eye on posterity and another to paint them with 
one’s gaze fixed down that mysterious vista. A third 
is to paint pictures which securely but unpremeditatedly 
travel into the desired haven. The artist who effects 
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this miracle is sure to have worked in bland disregard 
of either present or future fashions. He rarely wins 
recognition in his lifetime to add to his posthumous 
laurels. The artist, on the other hand, who works 
professionally for the riper judgment of a_ century 
ahead may find himself at last the pitiable victim of 
miscalculation. | Avowedly firing over the unworthy 
heads of his contemporaries, what if he goes wide 
of those posterior ones whose superior sympathy and 
understanding he made, by guesswork, so very sure of 
hitting ? 

A common plea advanced for paintings which for 
our time at least will be disagreeable in colour, charac- 
ter or surface is that they will tone down or the 
standard of appreciation will go up. But no one has 
satisfactorily explained why, if artists can nicely gauge 
the condition of their works and the taste of their public 
in 2013 A.D., they cannot do the same for 1913. I can 
easily sympathise with a painter’s hope that his work 
will be interesting for ever; but I can also feel for 
sitters who are painted on the principle that the more 
unpleasant the portrait is during the sitters’ life-time 
the more chance it will have of charming his remote 
descendants. Mr. Strang’s portrait of the ‘‘ Rev. W. 
Wilks ’’, at the Grosvenor Gallery, suggests this 
simple recipe for winning final recognition. At present 
it is strangely chill and bitter, with mauve-pink flesh, 
a green-mustard background, and toneless pitch. No 
sitter could emerge with credit from such misfortunes 
or experience a glowing pride every time he faces the 
result. If, however, we are told that by 2013 the pic- 
ture will be wonderfully mellowed and attractive we 
cannot prove the contrary. But we may wonder why 
Mr. Strang should express himself in a manner that 
comes so slowly to perfection, and what guarantee he 
possesses that this remote perfection actually will 
blossom. 

But for its dismaying appearance Mr. Strang’s por- 
trait would be one of the more stimulating pieces in 
this exhibition; for at any rate it has character. But 
it is rather difficult to classify a picture whose contin- 
gent success depends on its decorative effect becoming 
tolerable. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s ‘‘ Feast of Belshazzar ”’ 
is interesting because really ambitious; it is not exactly 
one of those ‘‘ morsels ’’ de la peinture historique that 
Van Gogh goes for, asking ‘‘ what sort of a man, . . . 
observer, thinker and character is at the back of these 
pictures’’. Mr. Philpot clearly does not think in the 
old hack historical way that makes the Prix de Rome 
pictures at the Beaux-Arts in Paris so wonderful and 
fearful. He was at some pains to reconstruct the 
atmosphere, to feel the pulse of a sinister and tragic 
moment. The justification of such a picture depends, 
not on whether it accurately inventories the number, 
costume and historically correct poses of the slaves 
who carried fans and fly-whisks about 600 B.c., but 
on its ability to make us realise how we would have 
felt in that uncanny silence in which we too saw the 
part of the hand that wrote. Ordinary academical 
illustrations of such scenes exhibit well-known models 
striking attitudes that none but very bad actors would 
adopt. Good academic pictures give us a detached 
interest in the performance of the cast employed; 
without being ourselves seriously involved we can 
admire the stagecraft and accomplishment of the pro- 
tagonists and take a sort of intellectual pleasure in 
what we feel is a clever reading of a part. Great 
pictures, however, drag us in, identifying our emotions 
with those of the figures we watch; unconsciously we 
become the people in the picture. Thus one is physi- 
cally appalled by the catastrophic darkness of Rem- 
brandt’s “‘ Three Crosses’’; one intimately feels the 
impact of demoralising panic. Before the ‘‘ Jan Six ”’ 
portrait you are inexplicably Jan Six; Velazquez’ 
‘“’ Dwarfs ’’ reveal to us ourselves constant under per- 
secuting humiliation and cruelty. And the unfathom- 
able impression of the ‘‘ Deyman’s Anatomy ’’, over 
and above the inscrutability of the shadowed head, is 
that the out-gone spirit’s loathing for the atrocious 
indignity inflicted on his body is intolerably one’s 
own. 


Mr. Philpot’s ‘‘ Feast”’ is certainly realised from the 
inside ; thus it engages our subjective sympathy. That 
the design is rather laboured and obvious, the colour 
monotonous, or indeed colourless, does not cancel this 
achievement. Mr. Lambert’s ‘‘ Round 13” is much 
better colour and more spontaneous in design, but it 
does not implicate us in the drama of the fight. 
Approached from the outside as so much colour, so 
much light, shade and decoration it was not cast on 
subjective lines. None the less it is the most complete 
thing Mr. Lambert has done. 

Risking monotony and reverting to posterior interest, 
one comes to the rather special case of caricaiures. To 
be permanently interesting the caricaturist must be 
equipped with more than an acute sense of the vulner- 
able spots in his contemporaries. Were this instinct 
all that is needed, ‘‘ Max’’ would go down with the 
great cartoonists. But inevitably a time comes when 
the topical points of personalities are lost, and qualities 
of artistic value and profound significance are required. 
We can easily understand why Daumier lasts, so power- 
ful is his draughtsmanship, so organic are the diseases 
he cuts at. Daumier’s caricatures expose universal 
characteristics more than surface eccentricities of 
special individuals, so that though we never saw the 
originals and care not a pin about the local allusions in 
the letterpress our humanity immediately gets in touch 
with the universality of their application. Henry 
Ospovat’s caricatures will have a fair run, not because 
of depth, but unusual technical address. Compared with 
his ‘‘ Max’s’’ are an amateur’s, and often dull and 
laboured in quality of line. Hence they will have few 
arguments wherewith to interest an unfortunate decade 
that knows not the particular peculiarities, say, of Mr. 
Roger Fry or Sir Claude Phillips. We, of course, in 
the ‘‘ inside know ’’ can happily take pleasure in these 
very neat stings, and it is doubtless uncalled for to 
demand of ‘‘ Max ”’ more than he professes. 

The show of M. Edstrém’s sculpture in the Paterson 
Gallery, 5 Old Bond Street, is stimulating. Here is 
a man speaking in terms of his medium, an observer 
and deep interpretative thinker. In a rare way he 
gives his massive material a soul of movement. 
Such a head as ‘*‘ Dr. Oppenheimer ”’ or ‘‘ An Athlete ”’ 
is stone lit up with spirit; extraordinarily his dead 
material seems to flicker up with indwelling life; 
looking at these heads you could swear that they 
had just moved, almost imperceptibly, and had again 
composed themselves to immobility. Seen in so small 
a gallery many of Edstrém’s pieces appear restless and 
perhaps meaninglessly coarse in handling, but this im- 
pression would evaporate if we saw them up at their 
proper height under the open sky; for he is essentially 
a sculptor who conceives in relation to air and light and 
shade. The variety of his work is great, and whether 
on a colossal scale or on the scale of small sensitively 
wrought bronzes it is inevitably conditioned by a 
grandly sculpturesque attitude; he is no photographer 
in metal. 

Sir William Eden and “‘ Alastair ’’, tout simple, are 
exhibiting at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s. Sir William’s 
work, distinguished by a quiet and always agreeable 
taste, is at its best in such examples as Nos. 29, 30 and 
36, which in their way are as good interiors as could 
be required. Alastair is graceful and effective in a 
strictly superficial way ; his characters have no indivi- 
dual life; they are all tarred with the good old 
“* decadent ’”’ convention of twenty years ago. When 
we have seen one of his drawings we know all 
that he can tell us of life, and nearly all that 
he gives us in the way of pattern-making. In 
this exercise he is highly accomplished, but his sense of 
structural drawing is not good enough to carry him 
over scenes in which tense and dramatic action is the 
motif. Too often his figures do not stand, and as a 
rule their limbs are boneless. For inspiration Mr. 
Alastair, if I may supply a prefix, falls back on the 
self-conscious cult of sexuality. His people drip with 
a kind of hothouse grossness; they are not robust 
enough to be primally animal, and they all seem to find 
life dismally consumptive. Thig gart of sex self-con- 
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sciousness, hectic, emasculate, and phthisic, does not 
strike me as very interesting. But in an elaborate 
filagree method Alastair is a brilliant technician. 


SKETCHES IN ITALY. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. 
II. 


HERE was a series of books started some years 
ago, I was told—though I never quite believed 
it—called the ‘‘ Do It’’ or the ‘‘ Do It Now”’ books. 
It was said they preached a doctrine of hustle, and their 
aim was to show you how to Get On. Possibly the 
whole thing was fiction, but something of the kind would 
surely fit rather well the way, the cold-blooded, driving, 
pushing-along way in which a large body of travellers 
pass through Italy and Algeria and Tunisia to-day. 

They distinctly Do It. They Do It Now. They not 
only preach : they practise the doctrine of hustle. They 
show you how with an iron resolution to Get On. 

This body is not wholly American, as such phrases 
might suggest. It includes many English and Scotch 
people, many Germans; Dutchmen and Scandinavians 
too, French and Italians; though doubtless the Ameri- 
cans make the pace ‘and at times monopolise most of 
the track in this strange race in which holiday and hard 
work, sentiment and business, all seem to be mixed up 
inextricably. I have never been to New York, but 
having been to the Blue Grotto once and to Pompeii 
several times I can easily understand the fierce yet cool 
determination with which people do it in New York. 
Carthage will doubtless show the American temper 
quite as well as Chicago. The women do it quite 
as resolutely as the men. On the boat to 
Capri I met with a small, thin, pale American 
lady who said she would get into the Blue Grotto 
if any boat would take her there. As there was a 
heavy swell that day one could only guess at 
the entrance to the Grotto by a whiff of smoke where 
the water coming from the cave met the water rolling 
in against the rock. Actually there were one or two 
boats already in the cave, which they had entered prob- 
ably before the swell grew bad, and one of them shot 
out in a blinding spray. It held two people besides 
the boatman, one of them a girl half-mad, half- 
dead through cold and sickness. Yet the small 
American woman bucketed about on the swell urging 
her boatman to make the attempt, ducking her hat with 
its red plume, never for a moment beaten, though in 
the end she had to return to Naples without the Grotto 
to her credit. 

I admit I watched that red plume fascinated. 
Hunger-striking is an extraordinary feat, quite unin- 
telligible to a man who thinks it a nuisance once in 
three or four years writing a cross against a name he 
does not care a farthing about and slipping a paper 
into a ballot-box; but here was a woman striking 
against the elements, striking against sea-sickness 
itself, simply because of the superstition that Baedeker 
must be fulfilled—that in Italy one must do it, one 
must Do It Now. 

It is in this spirit day after day that the stream of 
travellers settles down to take the great drive from 
Sorrento or Castellamare to La Cava or from La Cava 
to Sorrento, the finest drive, all the authorities agree, 
in Europe. The Sorrento drive is absolute routine, 
and there is always with some of us a strong, con- 
ceited wish to rebel against routine in a matter like 
this. One would much like to exercise a little origi- 
nality, and see Amalfi and its coast in a way that no 
guide or guide-book insists on. But this particular 
thing is really not to be done; there seems no room 
for the least originality. You must simply go with the 
stream; your choice in the matter, your free will, is 
merely exercised in this—shall it be La Cava to 
Sorrento or Sorrento to La Cava? The rest will be 
routine. It is routine to break the journey at Amalfi 
and sleep there, routine to lunch at Positana. Accord- 
ing to whether you go in a carriage for one horse or 
a carriage for two, the drive divides itself into regular, 


exact stages. There is no more chance of finding a 
new way to see Amalfi and its marvellous coast than 
of finding a new way up Piccadilly or to Brighton for 
the week-end. 

The thing is a groove in which everybody who goes 
to Naples must run. But one has not been in it for 
more than an hour or so—starting from Sorrento at any 
rate—before admitting that here is one of the supreme 
sensations of life. It does not matter then how 
many thousands are doing the drive every spring. The 
voices of Americans and Germans coming now from 
above now from below do not matter. It does not 
even much matter when they are all talking at the 
same time in the same hotel room on the way. Guides 
and their groups and the stale repetition of facts so 
informing that they ne’er inform do not matter. 
Because by the time the top of the hill at Sorrento is 
reached and the ascent to Positana begun, a complete 
content comes to one. Everything and everybody are 
clean forgot in that vast magic of sheer cliff and peaked 
precipice and sea. 

From Sorrento to La Cava is, I think, about twenty- 
six miles, Amalfi lying half-way; and from near the 
top of the hill behind Sorrento to the last jutting pro- 
montory round which Salerno at length appears, the 
splendour of the scene is absolutely constant. The 
thing simply is Godlike. It is ‘‘ all a wonder 
and a wild desire’’. It is a tour de force in 
land and sea scape throughout, but one that never 
slackens its power to delight and to surprise. I think, 
however, there are points where the scene culminates. 
There is a spot near Positana where looking back one 
sees fold behind fold of cliff growing faint and fainter. 
Next day again there is the point beyond Majori and 
Minori where you stop a crowded minute or two of 
glorious life and look back for the last time on the 
Amalfi group of villages or small towns—the great 
curve and sweep of the azure deeps ! 

Finally there is the point where Salerno and Apen- 
nines fifty miles beyond come into view. Probably it 
is a matter of mood or chance or light which spots 
live longest in the mind’s eye afterwards. The first 
sight of Amalfi itself, for instance, looking as if it were 
— white against the huge vertical cliff, is pure 
aéry. 

Why leave Amalfi once found—why not cut adrift 
from all past vain experience and habit and spend the 
rest of life in the sun and the blue? It only needs 
about six or seven lire a day apiece. People who 
never play for an idle minute or two with this thought 
in the sun of Amalfi or Capri or Sicily—how can they 
hope to get their fill of joy out of Italy? There is a 
delightful scene in ‘‘ John Christopher ’’ where the hero 
gets out of the train which has broken down by a lovely 
little village under the Apennines near Spezzia, and 
takes a boat, and by and by waves a hand gaily, care- 
lessly to his train when he sees it starting again without 
him. But the thought strikes one reading the passage 
—What about his luggage? Even a musical genius, 
an elemental man like Christopher, cannot go to Rome 
without that. Who among us can afford to treat 
lightly the question of luggage? 

We cannot, however much we would, pay the driver 
at Amalfi, or one of its neighbouring villages, and lay 
out the rest of our days to good profit there ; in practice 
there is no cutting adrift from the luggage of life even 
in that sun and sea of God. To-morrow we must move 
on with the stream of American and German and Eng- 
lish tourists who are doing Italy on strict business 
lines, seeing their full money’s worth of every church 
and campo santo and Roman bath and buried temple, 
and every point in the landscape which is in their 
Baedekers or the programme of their thoroughly effi- 
cient guides and couriers; gleaning their full money’s 
worth of dates too and hard historic records all the 
way ; little heaps swelling into large piles of bald fact, 
dead and dry of course the far larger part of it, imper- 
vious to the imagination; still for all that—or perhaps 
the more for all that—quite satisfactory in every way, 
being strictly in the bond, fairly settled over the counter, 
or with the concierge, before the start. 
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One must join this business-like, quite commercial, 
doing-it-now stream and flow with it to the end of this 
Sorrento and La Cava course, but all the same one can 
travel in one’s own line. Louis Jennings, asked by a 
commercial traveller in the Rutland Arms, Bakewell, 
what his line was, answered ‘‘ I travel in ideas’’. That 
sounds rather arrogant or superior, but at any rate 
there is no arrogance if we claim to travel in faery 
instead of in fact. It is the essence in truth of faery 
that you should not know too much, should not be 
didactic or superior. Faery is a shy visitor easily 
scared away by hard information; and it never Does 
It Now. It is of the essence, I think, of faery that 
you need not have at your finger’s end the best science 
or the best scholar theory. It very likely too flits 
unconcerned over the latest excavation at the Roman 
Forum or Pompeii. 

I am sure that before going to Amalfi one can ascer- 
tain too much about the old sea power of Amalfi, or at 
Monreale too much about the Normans and Saracens. 
The thing can be as fatal as the common custom of 
travelling from Sorrento to Amalfi with the hood up 
when the rain clouds swim about the huge pillars 
fretted and honeycombed with giants’ caves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MRS. FAWCETT AND THE MILITANT 
SUFFRAGETTES. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


Royal Colonial Institute 
19 May 1913. 

Sir—lf 1 have done Mrs. H. Fawcett any injustice, 
or misrepresented her, it is quite unwittingly, and no 
one can regret it more than myself. But I venture to 
submit that this lady’s public utterances during the 
early period of the outrages, which commenced by in- 
terrupting parliamentary debates and mobbing Cabinet 
Ministers, and have glided down the easy slope of hell 
till they have reached the point of burning down 
churches and blowing up secular buildings, justify me 
in the statement that militant proceedings at that period 
received her vigorous commendation. (The phrase in 
my letter was not intended to apply to the Lloyd George 
wrecked meeting.) It is true that she mildly deprecated 
violence ‘‘ until constitutional methods were ex- 
hausted’’, but the marvel is that a lady of her 
penetration and sagacity (then working in concert along 
with Miss Violet Markham, as well as with Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Mrs. Despard) did not at once dissociate 
herself from the party of violence, and denounce it with 
vigour, instead of fostering it while mildly reproving 
(‘‘ Praising with faint damns’’, as the schoolboy put 
it), and allowing it to attain proportions which have 
completely eclipsed those of her own sane aspirations. 

The first House of Commons outrage, which we may 
take to be the fugleman, so to speak, of the militant 
forces working the plan of campaign during that year, 
occurred on 26 April 1906. During the rest of the 
year hardly a day passed without some pinprick or other 
being inflicted, and for various outrages a number of 
educated ladies, of whom the least that can be said is 
that they ought to have known better, were convicted 
and fined, and, refusing to pay fines, they were com- 
mitted as an alternative to Holloway Prison. Several 
of these ladies were undoubtedly parties to the disturb- 
ance in the Ladies’ Gallery, and while some have since 
seen the error of their ways, others have persisted in 
their wild career. After their release from Holloway, 
these pseudo-martyrs were entertained at dinner by a 
large and influential committee, Mrs. Fawcett pre- 
siding, and the guests including Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson, Mrs. How Martyn, the Misses Pank- 
hurst (two), Miss Billington, Miss Baldock, and Miss 
Miller. (Mrs. Pethick Lawrence was too unwell to 
attend.) The President, in the course of her address, 
spoke as follows: ‘‘ The ladies whom they had met to 
honour had, by voluntarily enduring great privation and 


suffering, rendered great service to the woman suffra- 
gette cause. By fanning the spark of idealism they 
had rendered a great service. . . . There was a new 
spirit in all their ranks in consequence of the example 
their guests had set’’. 

What may be the exact interpretation of ‘‘ fanning 
the spark of idealism ’’ I do not presume to conjecture, 
but I do venture to say that these expressions, and such 
as ‘‘ John Bull wanted a kick, and he has got it’’, 
current after the House of Commons incident, savour 
more of commendation than of reprobation. The con- 
duct of the moderate suffragettes immediately conse- 
quent on this disturbance is characteristic of all their 
later proceedings. They held meetings, and wrote 
letters, repudiating any participation in the disturb- 
ance, of which they declared themselves (no doubt 
truly) greatly ashamed, and which they affirmed was 
the work of a very insignificant minority of the ladies in 
the gallery. Well, if this were so, why did they not 
at once aid to suppress it? They do not appear to have 
moved a finger to do so, but in a manner justified it by 
stating that the women were irritated by a message to 
the effect that their question would not come on that 
night. 

The present juncture is a cognate one, though far 
more serious. It must be perfectly plain to Mrs. 
Fawcett, and to all of the party who have heads 
on their shoulders, that they will never get even 
a scrap of what they want so long as the present out- 
rages continue. Their true policy, therefore, is to go 
to war with the militant party and suppress them, which 
they could easily do, and this would regain for them 
a portion of the public sympathy which their tacit 
approval of ‘‘ militancy ’’ has lost. Their applications 
for support sound like the reversal of Abraham’s special 
pleading for the Cities of the Plain, read in our ears 
last night, but while the militants are by no means 
such a quantité négligeable as their former partners 
would have us believe, the latter are immeasurably 
their superiors in numbers, common sense, and re- 
sources. If, instead of wasting their substance on 
pamphlets and booklets, which nobody reads but them- 
selves, they were to send a donation of (say) £10,000 
to the unfortunate Hatcham vicar to help rebuild his 
church, burnt by their erring sisters, they would forge 
a two-edged sword, cutting both ways by winning public 
esteem, and practically denouncing criminal outrage. 

Yours faithfully 
W. J. GaRNeTrT. 


THE WAGE AND THE LAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Scarcroft near Leeds 
18 May 1913. 
Sir—As an owner and occupier of land in East Cam- 
bridgeshire and elsewhere, I am naturally interested in 
your advocacy of peasant proprietorship, but should 
very much like to know how the revolution is to be 
carried out. You say ‘‘ There is enough land in England 
alone to establish from half a million to a million small- 
owners’’. Well, if we take 750,000 as the mean 
between the two figures, and give each holder only 
thirty acres, the total area required would be twenty- 
two and a quarter million acres—a very large slice’ out 
of the twenty-four and a half million acres which con- 
stitute the cultivated area of English soil. 
Yours faithfully 
C. F. Ryper. 


SMALLHOLDERS WANTED. 
To the Editor of the SAaruRDAayY REVIEW. 


Sir—I read in a leading daily paper that : ‘‘ Between 
the beginning of the eighteenth century and the year 
1865 inclosure was decided to be a national benefit, 
and the anxiety of the Legislature was to facilitate and 
cheapen the process. The attendant drawbacks were 
wholly ignored. The productiveness of the land was 
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increased ; the property of the land-owning class rose 
in value. On the other hand, the present farmer, the 
cottager, lost his interest in the land of the parish, 
his rights on the commons, and was reduced to the 
status of a day labourer. The agricultural system of 
the country was completely revolutionised ’’. 

In the confusion of counsel as to how to get men 
back to the land, might we not take a lesson from the 
past? My few cottages in a village are never empty ; 
there are always applicants—too many ; there is land to 
each cottage. 

Your obedient servant 


CARDINAL NEWMAN ON 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Ardleigh Colchester 
16 May 1913. 

Sir—The Welsh Disestablishment Bill will soon be 
before us again, so it may prove of interest to Roman 
Catholics and others to know the opinion of Cardinal 
Newman on the value of the Church of England. 

In 1860, writing to Canon Estcourt, he gave ex- 
pression to the following sentences: ‘‘. . . I wish 
to suffer the Church of England. The Establishment 
has ever been a breakwater against Unitarianism, 
fanaticism, and infidelity. It has ever loved us better 
than Puritans or Independents have loved us. And it 
receives all that abuse and odium of dogmatism, or at 
least a good deal of it, which otherwise would be 
directed against us.’’ 

Yours obediently 
T. P. GopFREy. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE NATIONAL LIFE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Atheneum Club S.W. 21 May 1913. 


Sir—As a member of the Church of England, may 
I beg for a little of your valuable space in this contro- 
versy now raging so bitterly between those who are 
called by the same Gospel ? 

Surely, on earth as in heaven, we know we shall all 
be ‘‘ one fold under one Shepherd’’. If that is so, then 
there is something very wrong somewhere on both sides. 

I have been in Canada, and I know also the great 
effort the young Canadian Church is making in the 
missionary diocese of Hunan in China. There at least 
the Bishop and clergy do not hold aloof from fellow- 
Christians who wish for union. There, on the basis of 
the two great creeds, a Catholic Church of China is 
already formed, independent of, but in full communion 
with, the Church of England as we know it here. 

The Dean of Durham’s “‘ reasonable modus vivendi ”’ 
is there a living thing, shared in by the S.P.G., the 
C.M.S., the American Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Missions, the L.M.S., and the China Inland Mission ; in 
short, by every Christian denomination except the 
Roman Catholics. Against these even the door is not 
shut by us, though bolted on their side. 

While in some measure agreeing with the Dean, I 
cannot help seeing that in proving his own point of 
view as he does he sometimes forgets our common goal, 
that Christian unity which comes only by love and by 
forbearance. 

But may I, Sir, turn for one moment to Dr. Clifford’s 
letter in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of the 16th inst.? In it he says 
‘* All valid arguments for the control of Christian 
Churches by Parliaments are utterly destroyed by long, 
varied and wide experience’’. Is there then one argu- 
ment left in favour of this, the greatest measure of 
control and interference ever forced on a Christian 
Church ? 

Poverty is not a bad thing of itself for any movement, 
but no one would deprive an admittedly good work of 
the money required to carry it on and then maintain that 
he did so for its own good. There is no analogy what- 


ever between the Irish Church Act and the present Bill. 
Father Vaughan should tell Dr. Clifford that because 
God has turned a cruel injustice into a spiritual blessing 
in France, there is no reason why the English nation 
should deny their Christianity in like manner. If this 
Bill passes in Wales, let the Radical Churchman note 
the ‘‘ at present ’’ in Dr. Clifford’s last paragraph. It 
marks the tenure of the Church’s endowments in 
England also. 
I am Sir your obedient servant 
STEPHEN L. Norris. 


THE GREEKS AND THE Z4GEAN ISLANDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir—It was with great interest that I read the article 
on the Balkan problem in your last issue, and I should 
like to be allowed to make a few comments upon the 
references in it to Greece, as I have just returned from 
a visit to that country. 

As regards the Aigean Islands, every impartial 
observer will endorse the view that the only practicable 
solution is that all the Greek islands shall go to Greece. 
It is, however, stated in the article that ‘‘ the Greeks 
will hardly govern them better, if they do not govern 
them worse, than the Turks have done, nor so well 
as the Italians are now governing some of them’’. I 
venture with deference to differ from this appreciation 
of the modern Greek’s power and ability to govern. 
When I visited a great part of the territory newly 
conquered by Greece I was very much struck with the 
efficient and tolerant administration set up by the Greek 
Government in various towns, such as Salonica, 
Yanina, and Preveza. The younger type of Greek civil 
servant, quiet, courteous, and hardworking—very 
different from the coffee-house politician with whom 
one has perhaps learnt to associate the name of Greece 
—made a very good impression on me. This impres- 
sion is supported by the fact that the Mussulman popu- 
lation have everywhere expressed their. satisfaction with 
the order which has been established and the absence 
of partisanship which has been shown; the Jews of 
Salonica, in spite of the encouragement to grumble 
given them by the Rabbi at Sophia, are equally con- 
tent. Such success has never been claimed for any 
Ottoman administration, the Italian Governor of 
Rhodes has only afforded ground for constant protests 
by the harsh measures which he has adopted and which 
are not a whit less oppressive and unjust than those of 
the Austrians in Lombardy and Venetia, about which 
the Italians used to make such piteous complaints. 

In connexion with this I should like also to say that 
I do not think that the adjective ‘‘ venomous ”’ could 
ever be applied with justice to Greece or Greek policy 
at the present time. The Greece of to-day is not the 
Greece of ten and twenty years ago. Greece to-day, 
besides being controlled by a statesman who is prob- 
ably unsurpassed in Europe, has herself awakened to 
the grave responsibilities with which she is faced. A 
country whose subjects and other sons (whose fathers 
and grandfathers had been her subjects) flocked from 
every corner of the earth to fight for the cause of 
freeing millions of their fellow-countrymen from the 
Ottoman yoke, and which has Venezelos at her head, 
could hardly be called venomous. It is not generally 
known that over 30,000 volunteers of Greek orig 
(among them 17,000 from the United States of 
America) enlisted in the Greek Army, and that not one 
man called upon to serve failed to present himself 
without a valid excuse—I have this on the authority of 
the Chief of Staff at Athens. The fact that some 
40,000 of these had emigrated and were at the time 
residing in the American continent shows the extent of 
the patriotism and sense of duty of the modern Greek. 

The securing of a proper strategic frontier between 
Greece and Bulgaria is vital in the interests of all the 
Balkan States, particularly in the case of Greece; for 
without it the necessity of maintaining a standing army 
capable of securing her from attack from the north 
would be a drain on her economic resources such as 
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she could ill sustain. Considering that nearly all the 
territory occupied by Bulgaria in Thrace contains a 
Greek population which is nearly thrice as numerous 
as the Bulgarian population, a concession by Bulgaria 
of the territory needed by Greece to secure her northern 
frontier would be a negligible sacrifice compared with 
the sacrifices made by Greece in Thrace. 

The request by Bulgaria, mentioned in your last 
issue’s Notes of the Week, for generous treatment 
after her sacrifices in the war implies a curious argu- 
ment. I should like to know first by whom these 
statistics have been checked, and, secondly, how many 
of the ‘‘ killed ’’ died of disease or neglect. I believe 
it is something like half; it is notorious that the sani- 
tary arrangements made by the Bulgars were very bad. 
Further, they should remember that a large proportion 
of killed in action is frequently a sign of bad strategy 
or tactics. Yours etc. 

EOTHEN. 


THIS VILE BODY. 
To the Editor of the SaturRpAay Review. 
18 May 1913. 

Sir—My friend Filson Young always provokes me 
to reflexion. I say “‘ friend ’’ advisedly, though I have 
never seen him or communicated with him at any time, 
save in the somewhat one-sided way of reading all I can 
of his published writings. But the essayist must for- 
give the familiar feeling he. engenders in his readers. 
Even the least demonstrative of us would find it difficult 
to say ‘‘Mr. Lamb’”’ were we to meet our life-long 
companion face to face. 

Luckily, to come a small step nearer what I am 
pleased to think is the point, reflexion in my own case 
but rarely culminates in the written word, owing to 
a strong inborn dislike for the mechanical process of 
writing, for which small blessing all and sundry may 
be grateful. 

I should much like to indulge in a bout of that ancient 
and dishonourable sport of quibbling over the essay on 
our Vile Body. It is a great temptation, and if I get 
over it by saying that it is not possible to suppose that 
free hydrochloric acid ever really occurs inside the 
human body, although it appears on the surface, I think 
I may be forgiven. But perhaps when my friend 
delicately alludes to the ‘‘ system ’’, he really means a 
hollow organ the name of which also begins with ‘‘S’’. 

Now, to make another small step. It seems to me 
that the methods at Battle Creek and other similar 
places in America are to a very great extent those which 
are adopted at a large number of institutions in this 
drug and pill ridden country. In London and in all the 
large provincial capitals may be found institutions 
where the patient is received, his personal and family 
history carefully investigated, and all the known 
scientific methods applied by specially appointed ex- 
perts to the elucidation of his case. Careful records 
are kept of all the symptoms shown, and all the special 
chemical, bacteriological, and other investigations 
which are undertaken, and upon which diagnosis and 
treatment are based. Moreover, no charge is made to 
the patient for all this, the result being that he values 
it on the whole very little, seldom regulates his subse- 
quent life on the data supplied to him, and at times 
regards the whole business as designed merely to 
satisfy the intellectual curiosity and experimental ambi- 
tion of the officers of the institution. 

If the British income-tax payers want Battle Creeks, 
they need not really go across the Atlantic for them. 
They have only to bring pressure to bear on the com- 
mittees and governors of the voluntary hospitals, 
combined with a certain measure of vis aurea a tergo, 
and the whole machinery is at their disposal. In 
other words, paying wards may be added to the 
voluntary hospitals not merely, as at present, for opera- 
tions and surgical emergencies, but for general medical 
and hygienictreatment. The thing can be done as soon 
as it is really wanted, and as soon as people become 
sufficiently educated to know what they want. 


There are lots of other things I should like to write 
about our Vile Bodies—physiologically considered and 
otherwise—but for your peace of mind I will desist. 
Also I am pen-weary. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
IATROS. 


THE TURKEY TROT. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDay REvIEw. 
22 May 1913. 

Sir—The Americans seem to resent very strongly 
the association with Boston of the Turkey Trot and 
other terpsichorean horrors which disgrace not merely 
so many public but a very large percentage of private 
dances. They deny that the Turkey Trot came from 
America, and declare it to be a gross libel on American 
taste. It is England they say who is responsible for 
turning what is in their opinion a very graceful and 
exhilarating performance into an exhibition of vulgar 
physical movement. 

Before the present animated discussion as to the pro- 
priety and character of the Turkey Trot was started 
I was present at a dance. The subject of the Boston 
happened to be introduced in a talk between some 
American and English guests. The Americans grew 
very hot at being saddled with responsibility for spoil- 
ing the enjoyment of decent people in modern ball- 
rooms. ‘‘ You will never see Americans go through 
these dances as you people on this side do’’, said one 
emphatic gentleman. ‘‘ You have just spoiled a good 
thing.’’ The next item on the programme was the 
Boston. Two people in the room—and only two— 
were serious offenders. The rest seemed only to be 
making themselves ridiculous. I took the trouble to 
find out who the two were, and to my amusement, and 
the disgust of my American friends, they proved to be 
Americans ! 

I am very much afraid these Boston dances so-called 
can only be taken as evidence that the Americans have 
a poor conception of the poetry of motion, and are as 
backward in their ideas of what is wanted in the ball- 
room as they are in some other matters of art and life. 

Yours truly 
OBSERVER. 


PUNCH’S SLIP.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaATuRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir—Why hasten the wheels of your chariot to crush 
the little butterfly of a jest in ‘‘ Punch’’? Surely any 
one, whose habits of mind led him to look out for puns, 
might crack a joke upon the phrase that you used, with 
full knowledge of the ‘‘ Areopagitica’’ and the exact 
implication of Milton’s phrase? I venture to protest 
against this new manifestation of the spirit of Censor- 
ship. 

4 Yours faithfully 

F. Sipewick. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDAy REVIEW. 


Sir—I suspect, if the truth were told, that Mr. 
‘* Punch’s ”’ slip which is disturbing Eton, Sion College, 
the Saturpay Review and the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ is 
—strange as it may seem—a goak. 

But the English people has ceased to care for the 
good old full-blooded, robustious jocosity which we all 
enjoyed so greatly in our childhood. The funny man 
is not the draw he was: it is known that you cannot 
turn out jokes to order any more than you can turn 
out Laureate odes. 

Let us hope that when the first number of the new 
Conservative ‘‘ Punch’’ comes from Carmelite House 
it will be found to take note of this. Instead of jocosity 
let it use irony for a weapon and all ‘‘ educated London ”’ 
will flock to it. The public is turning away from sweet 
champagne: it wants its liquor dry. 

Yours faithfully 
301 FLeet STREET. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE FIRST LORD HARDWICKE. 


“The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl 
of Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain.’’ By Pailip C. Yorke. Three vols. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1913. 45s, net. 


U NQUESTIONABLY the first Lord Hardwicke 

was one of the greatest figures of one of the 
greatest periods of English history. He was a great 
lawyer, a great judge (which all great lawyers are not), 
and a great Conservative statesman. Lord Hard- 
wicke regenerated Scotland after the rebellion of 1745: 
he settled the marriage law of England upon a basis 
which has endured to this day: he made government 
possible in a decade of factious anarchy by keeping 
the peace between Henry Pelham and the Duke of 
Newcastle from 1744 to 1754: and he paved the way 
for Chatham’s glory by persuading George the Second 
to accept a Minister whom King and everybody else 
regarded as a dangerous demagogue. These achieve- 
ments required that rarest of qualities in public men, 
parliamentary courage ; unwearied tact in dealing with 
peevish intriguers like the King, the Duke of New- 
castle and the Duke of Cumberland; a superiority to 
personal prejudices, for the Chancellor loved neither 
Pitt nor Fox: and an unwavering belief in a policy of 
moderation. It is complained that Mr. Philip Yorke 
has taken three closely printed volumes to tell a story 
which might have been compressed into half the space. 
We imagine that Mr. Yorke has written,” as the 
Cambridge University Press prints, for students, not 
for the skippers of the clubs or the dippers of the 
circulating libraries. We do not find the biography 
too long for that ‘‘crowded hour of glorious life ’’ 
between 1737 and 1764; and we find Mr. Yorke’s 
method of first giving his narrative and then illustrating. 
it by the correspondence to be admirable. It is agreed 
by all that the letters are of supreme historical value : 
but it is suggested that they might have stood by them- 
selves with the footnotes; in short, that we could have 
dispensed with Mr. Yorke himself. We do not endorse 
this impolite suggestion. We agree with his opening 
sentence, which is the keynote of the book. ‘* The 
eighteenth century, the period within which is included 
the life and career of the subject of this biography, was 
essentially the age of classical ideals and inspirations, 
with all that that great word signifies, simplicity, pro- 
portion, restraint, dignity.’” The judgment is just, 
but the language is faulty. ‘‘ That that’’ is caco- 
phonous ; and which is the ‘‘ great word’’? There are 
other little slips, such as ‘‘ discant ’’ for descant, ‘‘ dis- 
claim ’’ for declame, and redundancies such as “‘ persis- 
tent perseverance’’. Despite these small faults of 
writing, we should be sorry to suppress Mr. Yorke, for 
his narrative is to us clear and interesting, and his re- 
flexions on the politics of the period strike us as those 
of a sound and cultivated politician. 

It is indeed time that justice were done to the founder 
of the very distinguished family of Yorke. When 
Lord Lyndhurst heard that Lord Campbell was dead 
he said ‘‘ Surely the bitterness of death is passed ’’. 
It is from Lord Campbell’s biography that the world’s 
knowledge of Lord Hardwicke is mainly derived. Few 
have read the ‘‘ Life’’ by Harris, which is sketchy and 
poor in material. All students of the mid-eighteenth 
century have read Horace Walpole, who hated Lord 
Hardwicke as he hated all the Newcastle Whigs, for 
no better reason than that they succeeded his father. 
Lively and observant as he was, Horace Walpole was 
a perfect snob, and outside his little world of ‘‘ my 
lord ’’ and ‘‘ her ladyship’’ he regarded everybody as 
“‘low’’. He sneers at Lord Hardwicke as “‘a little 
lawyer ’’, as ‘‘a man of low birth and lower principles ’’, 
and declares that his conduct as Lord Steward at the 
trial of the rebel lords in 1745 was ‘‘ vulgar’’. Lord 
Hardwicke’s father was a leading solicitor and member 
of the Corporation of Dover, and his mother was a 


Gibbon, belonging to the Kent branch of the historian’s 
family. Was the pedigree of the Squire Westerns of 
Norfolk any better? Of course Lord Hardwicke had 
many enemies besides the literary fop of Strawberry 
Hill. A lawyer does not become Solicitor-General at 
twenty-nine, and sit on the. Woolsack for twenty years, 
and play a leading part in the furious party squabbles 
of George the Second’s reign, without making enemies. 
Henry Fox was his enemy, and we know from Chatham 
and Shelburne that the first Lord Holland, ‘‘ the 
blackest man that ever lived’’ (said the Great Com- 
moner), dealt largely in anonymous letters and anony- 
mous journalism. Small wonder if the letters and 
pamphlets of the period contain much abuse of Lord 
Hardwicke, who was provokingly prosperous. Mr. 
Philip Yorke appears as the defender, the better-late- 
than-never defender of his ancestor. The biography 
will rank as classical, if only from its thoroughness, 
for Mr. Yorke’s industry is monumental. But he has 
been unable to escape entirely from the fault of nearly 
all biographers: ‘‘ Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much’’. <A stronger sense of humour would have 
saved Mr. Yorke from his uncompromising eulogy of 
all the points of Lord Hardwicke’s character. For 
instance, the Lord Chancellor was constantly charged 
by his enemies with having amassed an enormous 
estate and of having provided for his sons at the public 
expense. Lord Hardwicke answered truly enough, 
‘**] have acquired a moderate, not an enormous estate 
by my profession, not by the favour of the Crown.’’ 
Parenthetically we may explain (to the modern lawyer) 
that the greater part of the Lord Chancellor’s income 
was derived from the fees of his court, which amounted 
to about £20,000 a year, and which have long been 
abolished. A late President of the Divorce Court 
told the writer of this review that if the court fees 
had not been abolished, his income would have been 
£90,000 a year. But even with £25,000 a year drawn 
for twenty years, a man would have to be careful to 
enable him to buy Wimpole, an estate in Kent, another 
in Worcestershire, a house in London, to endow the 
peerage, to dower two daughters, and provide for four 
younger sons. Why not admit that Lord Hardwicke 
was careful, even parsimonious ; and that he did discuss 
with his Countess whether grey, green or white would 
be the cheapest colour for the drawing-room? Also, 
it is indisputable that Lord Hardwicke did look out 
for his sons on every occasion, of which the following 
anecdote is an exquisite example, though Mr. Yorke 
does not seem to see the humour of it. Charles Yorke 
had a fire in his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, in which, 
writes his father to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘ he has 
lost everything, and came home to me almost as naked 
as he came into the world’’, or, put less rhetorically, 
he lost a few suits of clothes, his law books, and the 
manuscript of a law book he was writing. ‘‘ Your 
Grace ’’, continues the Lord Chancellor to the Duke 
‘* (if you remember such trifles), knows that the Crown 
Office is between him and his brother John jointly, so 
that the latter has one-half of the profits. If it were 
possible, upon this accident, to turn it so that the 
King would give the office of Chaff-wax to Jack, which 
would be an equivalent for his half of the Crown Office, 
Jack should give up that share and Charles enjoy the 
whole of that office. Whether a word could be flung 
in upon this subject, after the first emotion of com- 
passion in the King on hearing of such a distress, I 
humbly submit to your Grace’s consideration.’’ The 
Duke’s answer is equally amusing : ‘‘ 1 must begin by 
expressing my most sincere joy at the providential 
escape of poor Charles. I feel at the same time for 
his great and irreparable loss. I have laid the circum- 
stances before the King in the best and most feeling 
manner I could, and indeed his Majesty seemed touched 
with them. But as truth and sincerity are the charac- 
teristics of every good man, and remarkably so of your 
Lordship, I should not act agreeably to them if I 
advised making any alteration in that inconsiderable 
office of the Chaff-wax, which has given us both so 
much anxiety. His Majesty was pleased to say: ‘ My 
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Lord Chancellor is getting every office that falls in the 
law for his own children’. I took that up pretty 
strongly ’’ etc. Six or seven years later, when the 
family was plunged in grief by the deaths of Lady 
Anson and Charles Yorke’s wife and infant, and the 
Duke of Newcastle poured in condolence, Lord Hard- 
wicke improved the occasion, ‘‘ turned it so’’, by 
writing that ‘‘ something must be done for Jack ’’, who 
had been nine years in Parliament etc. Jack was made 
a Commissioner of Trade, and later a Lord of the 
Admiralty. General Sir Joseph Yorke, the third and 
perhaps the cleverest of the sons, was for twenty-five 
years Ambassador at The Hague and created Lord 
Dover. James, the fifth son and fool of the family, 
naturally, in that age, took Orders, became Dean of 
Lincoln, married a Bishop’s only daughter with £1500 
a year from real estate, and ended by being successively 
Bishop of S. David’s, Gloucester and Ely. Charles, 
the second son, was made Solicitor-General by his 
father, and ultimately (in 1770) was made Lord 
Chancellor and committed suicide the same day. Lord 
Royston, the eldest son, had a safe seat in the House 
of Commons, was Lord-Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, 
and married the Marchioness Grey and Wrest Park. 
One daughter married Lord Anson, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the other Sir Gilbert Heathcote, perhaps 
the richest commoner in England. No wonder that 
Horace Walpole described the Yorkes as ‘‘a very 
powerful family’’; and Mr. Philip Yorke might as well 
have admitted that the Lord Chancellor never lost “‘ a 
turn ’’ for the advancement of his offspring, who well 
repaid his care. 

These volumes not only erect a fitting monument to 
Lord Hardwicke; they rescue the Duke of Newcastle 
from the natural but undeserved contempt in which he 
has been sunk by his contemporaries, Shelburne, 
Walpole and Chesterfield, and by Smollett and 
Macaulay. The Duke was absurd in many ways: he 
was vain and touchy and suspicious, though not vainer 
or touchier or more suspicious than Pitt. But he was 
by no means a fool, and he was honester, warmer- 
hearted and less selfish and unscrupulous than Pitt, 
whose character, as seen near by those who had to do 
business with him, appears to have been, sensu Gallico, 
impossible. The Duke of Newcastle had a foreign 
policy, which may have been right or wrong, but which 
was consistent and definite, though he did not always 
express himself intelligibly. He was firm for Hanover, 
but he was mistaken in relying upon Austria, and he 
failed to appreciate, as General Joseph Yorke did, the 
genius of Frederick. Compared with Pitt, whose whole 
life was a series of contradictions, the Duke of New- 
castle was a model of consistency, and his real affec- 
tion for Lord Hardwicke, and his touching reliance 
on his friend’s wisdom, are creditable and pleasant 
traits. In that priceless autobiography which Lord 
Fitzmaurice has given to the world, Lord Shelburne 
observes, with characteristic originality, that the key 
to the politics of the first half of the eighteenth century 
is the Pretender. There was a strong and wealthy 
Jacobite party, quite distinct from the Tories, whom 
Bolingbroke in his rage sneered at as the whimsical 
or Hanoverian Tories, though the business of the Whigs 
was to confound the two. The danger from the Old 
and the Young Pretenders was very real, as the risings 
of 1715 and 1745 proved. The one object of the Whigs 
was to keep the Electors of Hanover on the throne of 
England, and it took all their time and abilities and 
some of their fortunes to doit. No one will understand 
the policy of Sir Robert Walpole, of Lord Hardwicke 
and the Duke of Newcastle who does not grasp the 
cardinal dynastic fact. Why did great Englishmen, 
nobles like Newcastle, country gentlemen like Walpole, 
and lawyers like Hardwicke support two generations 
of the most disagreeable family that ever occupied a 
throne? Why did they suffer the insolent ill-temper 
of a snuffy old German prince, who sputtered out broken 
English? Simply because they were convinced the 
Stewart alternative would be worse. To keep George 
and Caroline of Anspach and Frederick Prince of Wales 


from being turned out of England required all the 
brains of Walpole, the courage and learning of Hard- 
wicke, and the bustling influence of Newcastle. Cor- 
ruption and fear, pensions and places or the Jacobite 
bogey (a real one) were the instruments of government. 
Such of the aristocracy and country gentlemen as were 
out of the way of bribes were frightened into 
acquiescence. The scuffle for titles, ribands, pensions 
and places was very fierce; failure on the part of 
the Whig families meant exile and probably execu- 
tion on Tower Hill. In these slippery times and 
dangerous politics Hardwicke’s part was that of 
moderator, of peacemaker between the King and the 
chiefs of the various factions. Mr. Yorke truly says 
that the more imposing réle of statesmen has over- 
shadowed that of the judge. Mr. Yorke’s chapter on 
Lord Hardwicke’s conduct as an equity judge, in days 
when the Lord Chancellor sat daily during term in the 
Court of Chancery, will interest the profession, but is 
rather technical for the layman. Lord Hardwicke’s 
settlement of Scotland after ’45 by breaking the feudal 
power of the chieftains and dispersing the clans, and 
his celebrated Marriage Act, will be perhaps his most 
enduring claims to fame. The one blot on Lord 
Hardwicke’s long career was his conduct in procuring 
the execution of Admiral Byng. The behaviour of this 
officer became, like everything in this country, a party 
question. Byng’s friends and the opponents of the 
Government (Fox, the Duke of Cumberland and 
Leicester House) said the Government had despatched 
an insufficient and inadequately manned fleet too late. 
The supporters of the Government said that Byng 
might have relieved Minorca if he had not been in- 
competent and afraid to take risks. The court-martial 
found him guilty of neglect of duty, but acquitted him 
of cowardice. By the Articles of War death was the 
penalty, which could only be remitted by the King. 
The members of the court-martial recommended Byng 
to the mercy of the Lords of the Admiralty: a strong 
party formed itself out of doors and in the House 
of Commons to obtain the King’s pardon, which was 
solicited by Pitt, then Secretary of State, and Lord 
Temple, then first Lord of the Admiralty. It has to 
be said that Lord Hardwicke used his great influence 
with the King and the House of Lords to stop the 
movement towards mercy, and the admiral was shot. 
The mere fact that Lord Hardwicke was a member 
of the Government which was accused, however falsely, 
of responsibility for the disgrace, and that Lord Anson, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty at the time, was Lord 
Hardwicke’s son-in-law, should have caused Lord 
Hardwicke to stand aside; and we are not surprised 
that the part he played in pressing for the execution 
of the unhappy officer aroused great indignation. With 
the stirring phases of the Seven Years’ War, its 
moments of despair and exaltation, the old lawyer, fast 
approaching the grave, could have little to do but to 
steady the Duke of Newcastle and encourage the King, 
also nearing his end, which came suddenly in 1760. 
General Joseph Yorke’s description of Frederick’s 
camp should be read as a corrective of Macaulay’s 
Essays; and we must refer our readers to Mr. Philip 
Yorke’s third volume for a dramatic account of the 
political mischief wrought by an ignorant and spiteful 
woman, a stupid boy, and a scheming favourite, whose 
ambition was in the inverse ratio of his brains. 


THE ‘“ VISITING MIND”’. 


“A Small Boy and Others.” By Henry James. London: 
Macmillan. 1913. 12s. 


iw Nas one curious to understand the later developments 
of Mr. Henry James’ art, the art of the novelist, 
no work could be more illuminative than this study in 
the real, for it is a study far more than a history, a 
series of commemorative sketches from a memory 
exquisitely equipped with a sense of atmosphere and 
delicately fine and vague as to the sequence of fact. 
Not that one would suggest by such a phrase Mr. James 
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in search of data; that is the very last equipment one 
can imagine him fumbling for ; he is overwhelmed with 
data, but his data are quite unlike the crude categories 
from which histories are made. His attempt is ‘‘ to 
place together some particulars of the early life of 
William James, and present him in his setting, his im- 
mediate native and domestic air’’, and slight and rare 
as are the particulars having intimate relation with 
William James, there can be no question as to the per- 
fection of his achievement in creating the atmosphere 
from which the personality of his brother so graciously 
expanded. From his earliest efforts to convert into 
literature some expression of life, the days even of 
‘* Watch and Ward ”’, over forty years ago, Mr. Henry 
James has been increasingly concerned to render the 
individual as part of the complete pattern of humanity, 
and to show us the inter-related effects of the threads 
of life as woven together in the great scheme. It 
is possible that in some of his later novels the won- 
derful instrument of art which he has fashioned to this 
end has seemed overpowered by the complexity of the 
operation it has been called upon to perform. The 
method has appeared to become too pictorial, the relief 
of the figures too slight, and the interest of the back- 
ground too intriguing. This may conceivably be caused 
not by any failure in Mr. James’ method, but by a lack 
of conversance on the part of his readers with a view 
so individual and so embracing. One can get no 
practice with the method in any books but the author’s, 
nor find even a suggestion elsewhere of such a variety of 
“planes ’’ in so slight a depth of picture. Nor is his 
rapt preoccupation with the ‘‘ scene ’’, with the ‘‘ native 
and domestic air ’’ the only difficulty. There are other 
writers as profoundly interested in atmosphere and 
to whom the enrichment of a background as keenly 
appeals. But there are none who permit so little 
detachment to their central figures, or who are so 
concerned to illustrate the dependence of character on 
its surroundings. 

In the present volume we are shown the application 
of the method to biography. Of William James himself 
we see but little; only on one page does he really 
emerge. ‘‘I catch W. J.’s image from far back, at its 
most characteristic; he sits drawing and drawing, 
always drawing ; especially under the lamp-light of the 
Fourteenth Street back parlour ; and not as with a plod- 
ding patience, which I think would less have affected 
me, but easily, freely, and as who should say, infallibly ; 
always at the stage of finishing off, his head dropped 
from side to side and his tongue rubbing his lower lip.”’ 
With that passage direct revelation may be said to 
begin and end; the future philosopher is not again com- 
pletely detached from the social and national atmosphere 
from which, with a wizardry of intimation, we feel 
him drawing his aspirations. He is, indeed, once 
delightfully revealed, declaring to his yearning younger 
brother: ‘‘ J play with boys who curse and swear!”’ 
but for the most part we see him at a distance, if we 
see him at all; ‘‘ lost on upper floors ’’ is a very accurate 
description of the sense we have of him, discovered 
only now and again at a lower altitude, and vaguely 
delivering himself of opinions, sufficiently disconnected 
to be robbed of any coherence that might too crudely 
declare his state of mind. And all the while as the 
years advance the atmosphere about him thickens, fills 
with a shadowy closeness of personalities, few of which 
purvey any reminiscent impression to an English reader, 
probably not to many an American, names and names 
and names, each with doubtless its fastidiously appro- 
priate label, and yet conveying hardly more than a 
certain congestion of environment that only a very 
exceptional youngster could be expected to assimilate. 
We do not, indeed, gather how far William James was 
able to digest the compressed pabulum of his surround- 
ings, but we have certain delightful suggestions 
as to his brother’s capacity. He was conscious, 
oh, in quite early years, of a conviction on the part of 
his elders that ‘‘ the only form of revel or riot ’’ known 
to him would be ‘‘ that of the visiting mind’’. ‘‘I 
watch the small boy ’’, he tells us, and the small boy 
is himself, ‘‘ dawdle and gape again. I smell the cold 
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dusty paint and iron rub his contemplative nose. . . . 
For there was the very pattern and measure of all he 
was to demand: just to be somewhere—almost any- 
where would do—and somehow receive an impression or 
an accession, feel a relation or a vibration.”? Can one 
imagine more beautifully put the very essence of his 
characteristic genius, that marvellous capacity for 
absorbing and rendering an impression of almost any- 
thing: cold dusty paint and iron, dull old women, 
frivolous girls, every sort, masculine and feminine, of 
fineness and futility, the rarer shades of charm, the 
subtler impression of pathos and sensibility, involving 
the human issue with things animate and inanimate, a 
houseful of old furniture serving him for protagonist as 
usefully as anything else? Was there ever, one won- 
ders, more fruitful example of the ‘‘ visiting mind ’’. 
And he explains the secret of profit in the ‘‘ far from 
showy practice of wondering and dawdling and gap- 
ing ’’, in which he still confesses to indulge, feeling it 
to be an education like another, and that ‘‘ no education 
avails for the intelligence that doesn’t stir in it some 
subjective passion ”’, 

So it comes about that it is not the ‘‘ small boy ”’ that 
we realise most clearly and closely in this account of 
him. Even in the training which the brothers shared, 
the schools so frequently changed, the astonishing suc- 
cession of French governesses, one of whom furnished 
Henry with the exciting and valuable sense of having 
‘‘ rubbed shoulders with an ‘ adventuress’’’, the loaf- 
ing sequestered life in London, which reads as though 
it were a hundred years ago, in Paris, Boulogne, 
Geneva, all these are marked more definitely by their 
impression on the younger brother, and it is his figure 
of which we grow the more conscious against the ever- 
increasing intricacy of background which is woven, 
chapter by chapter, into a breathing tapestry, until it is 
difficult to discover of what it is the more saliently com- 
posed, whether the veritable host of persons count for 
most in the pattern, or whether that marvellous distilla- 
tion of the local air which Mr. Henry James alone can 
manufacture overpowers even their pervasive influence. 
Never, certainly, was the author’s “‘ helpless little love 
of horizons ’’ so demonstrated as here, where, searching 
his memory of the past, he confesses himself ‘‘ em- 
barrassed by my very ease of recapture of my young 
consciousness’’. It is that recapture and the terms of 
it which give us a clue to the miracles he has so often 
performed in reconstructed existence, miracles of inti- 
macy and of projection which for him appear to admit 
of indefinite multiplication. 

This book is a peep into the storehouse from which 
so inexhaustibly he has drawn, and these innumerable 
scenes, dewily fresh after having lain and been overlaid 
for some sixty years in his memory, are proof of a 
faculty which may well be as unmatchable as the art 
with which it has been used. It is as difficult to give 
an impression of as it would be to write an index to such 
a book. Let no one think to ‘‘ dip into”’ it; any 
chapter taken out of it would be as incoherent as a 
patch cut from a great carpet. It is, for all its appar- 
ently casual fashioning, an amazing work of art, sug- 
gestive to an extraordinary degree, and every inch of its 
surface entrusted with a definite and exquisite relation 
to the maze of its enmeshed design. 


BAD DIPLOMACY. 


“The Ambassadress.”” By William Wriothesley. London: 
Heinemann. 1913. 6s. 
oo reason and excuse does probably exist for 
every book that is written, but it would not 
be particularly easy to justify ‘‘ The Ambassadress’’, 
except on the grounds urged by the hawker in one 
of Peter Pindar’s rhymes. The story of that worthy 
is, by the way, one which should be known to novelists 
and critics alike. He, it is related, was wont to 
stand in the market-place displaying a stock of razors, 
and, when a purchaser one day returned with words 
of complaint and a damaged face, the trader chaffingly 
remarked that he had cried his goods with but one 
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purpose; their qualities for shaving were of no 
moment, and he was merely there to sell. Mr. 
Wriothesley’s novel has in various ways depressed us, 
but in none more than in the thought that there 
probably is a public which will buy, borrow, and like 
it. The author seems to have plumbed the depths 
of the folly of a certain part of the human race with 
considerable accuracy, and so he has written a book 
to sell to them. Nobody will be able to return to 
him with a disfigured countenance, and an injured 
intellect is always a thing difficult to prove. 

Diplomacy to most minds stands for great issues, 
even though its ways be crooked, and ambassadors 
and all the lesser members of their tribe are 
interesting as public men. The plain man does not, 
however, burn to know their tastes in food and drink, 
nor whether their handkerchiefs are of silk or linen. 
With the snob it is, of course, quite otherwise; these 
are things which concern him closely, and the female 
of his species, as Mr. Kipling very likely knows, wants 
even further information. For such as these is ‘‘ The 
Ambassadress’’. Its scene is in Berlin, and, as that 
city has been little used by novelists, we early 
expected something worth reading, especially as Mr. 
Wriothesley gave sure signs that he was treating 
of familiar ground. Disappointment quickly followed, 
for with every appearance of accuracy he went on 
to chronicle the sayings and doings of a world which 
in all things he made to seem petty. It may be 
that at times the author is pleased to be satirical 
in his sketch of high and cosmopolitan society, but 
the wit, like Peter Pindar’s razors, lacks an edge. 
Most of the characters are alleged to be brilliant 
people, but for this the writer’s word must be taken 
since in their words it is not apparent. Mild 
impropriety takes the place of wit in their dialogue, 
and they fling about phrases of French and German 
in a way which is troublesome to those who know these 
languages, but which must be insupportable to those 
who lack them. The men and women who exchange 
their vulgarisms and trivialities with so much linguistic 
skill have few redeeming points, for she who gives 
her name to the story is a philandering sort of person, 
though we are led to believe that she had all the 
social, or society, virtues. Her step-daughter must, 
we suppose, be counted as the heroine, and with her 
complaints of the emptiness of her life we have no 
small sympathy, but it is difficult to forgive her for 
having ever contemplated marriage with such a 
creature as the Prince Lichtenfeld. This is one 
of the few Germans who take a prominent part in 
the novel, but perhaps we should beg his pardon for 
he always insists on his Austrian nationality, a form 
of snobbery which we have heard, indeed, is rife 
in Berlin. The little boy to whom the heroine 
eventually devotes her life is presumably introduced 
with a desire to raise the tale to a higher level, but 
we found him abominably precocious, and it would have 
done him much good to send him to school in England. 
Ronalds, the American aristocrat, who walks so 
delicately through these pages, is no better than the 
rest; his jibes at the women of his country’s embassy 
are in the worst possible taste. Berlin, as Mr. 
Wriothesley shows it, is a New Babylon without a 
single decent vice, and the foreign residents do 
nothing to redeem it. The author has some knowledge 
of what happens behind the scenes in diplomatic circles, 
but he has ill-used his opportunities, and, whilst imita- 
ting many features of the continental novel of society, 
he has failed to gain their effect, for in place of passions 
he has given us a few poor fiirtations. 


A CHURCH DEFENCE NOVEL. 


“The Ethics of Evan Wynne.” By D. Hugh Pryce. 
London: Everett. 1913. 6s. 

NOVEL about a prominent Welsh M.P. which 

+ begins in 1911 and ends apparently in 1914, 

which plays freely round Messrs. Lloyd George and 

McKenna, Miss Phyllis Dare, a salaried House of 


Commons, and ninepence for fourpence is certainly not 
behind the times. As it is written on our side of 
politics we should be glad to praise it, and indeed 
it will be useful if it brings home to John Bullish 
minds the passionate resentment and horror as of a 
thing unholy with which Welsh Churchmen are inspired 
in resisting the attack upon the Church of S. David. 
‘‘ Political diffe rences need not affect private rela- 
tions’’ in most things, but this was never more than a 
glib convention, certainly cannot apply to religious 
politics. Mr. Pryce describes a home whose happiness 
is wrecked on that rock. But he does not tell a 
convincing story, and while parading Church and Tory 
colours he is yet (we imagine) so anxious to be fair 
that he manages to enlist the reader’s sympathy on 
the wrong side. 

Enid Anwyl, the proud and refined daughter of a 
cultured and saintly Welsh archdeacon, who has a 
heart-attack when he hears the news, engages herself 
to a man of the people, Evan Wynne, a pushing 
demagogue and Radical scribbler, of no religion and 
ambitious only of pelf and power. Her relatives tell 
her all about him, and the archdeacon, after con- 
senting to the marriage, enters into a plot with his 
son Jack (from ‘‘ Christ Church College ’’) by which 
the latter—who has declined to take Orders in a 
menaced Church—is to become a quarryman and learn 
Welsh, in order to find out something ugly about 
the prospective son- and brother-in-law’s early life. 
Jack does unearth a very ugly story about a girl, 
with which he confronts Wynne, who disproves it— 
and there’s an end of that matter. Wynne at the 
same time mentions that, in the fear of some hitch 
occurring, he has persuaded his fiancée to marry him 
at a registrar’s office and to deceive her relatives. But 
nothing comes of that either. The couple subsequently 
go through the marriage service—what about the false 
banns ?—with full ceremony, and Mr. Pryce seems to 
think that the registry business was only a “‘ civil 
form’’, though any divine would tell him that not a 
religious rite but consent is what in the eye of the 
Church “ facit nuptias ’’. 

The needy M.P., who seems nevertheless to have 
forgone a marriage settlement on the archdeacon’s 
part, makes a loyal and devoted husband. With some 
traits of the self-made man he is yet no bounder, and 
the author clearly means us to esteem him, in spite 
of his being—as he himself comes to recognise—‘‘ an 
unscrupulous, defaming advocate and mercenary 
politician’’. But one day his wife hears him make 
a kind of Limehouse speech against the Welsh Church, 
all insincere claptrap about an alien religion, the yoke 
of an effete faith, the will of the people, and so on. 
Why she should at this moment suffer a ‘‘ horrible 
disillusionment’’ is not clear, for she had studied the 
newspapers for years before she married Evan Wynne, 
zt. 26 and with open eyes. Some people talk as 
though the Liberal antagonism to the Church dated 
from 1911, whereas it has been at work ever since 
the Garden of Eden. However Enid now shudders 
in her husband’s grasp, refuses to live with him as 
his wife, declines to share his ‘‘ ill-gotten gains ’’, 
tells him she is his enemy, that he is ready to commit 
any sacrilege for greed and is a clever and unprincipled 
hooligan, hopes she and her unborn baby may die, 
and finally, after a second speech from Evan, bolts 
from him and her ‘‘ hopelessly wrecked life’’, but 
appears with ‘“‘terribly aged looks’’ on platforms 
against him. ‘‘ Politics’’, remarks the deserted 
husband, ‘‘ are the deuce when women take to them ’’. 
Her one dread is that she may give birth to a Radical. 
Meanwhile, the husband’s nerves are shattered, he drops 
out of politics, and at last is reconciled to Enid over 
her father’s coffin, seeing the error of his ways. That 
she saw the error of hers is not stated, though Mr. 
Pryce hints that her scorn of the sacredness of marriage, 
as a life-bond entered into for better or worse, needed 
some correcting. We are all for people taking politics 
seriously, and would be glad to see more righteous 
indignation about attacks on the Ark of God. But we 
are old-fashioned enough to think that if a woman 
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marries a man she ought to stick to him. Enid had 
been trained in an atmosphere of Cavalier romance, 
and told someone she had been brought up in a 
traditionally Conservative home, where the ‘** Stan- 
dard’? and Sarurpay Review were taken in and “ the 
opinions of Herbert Spencer, Sir Henry Maine, Lecky 
and Goldwin Smith had become household words ”’. 
What this means we have no idea. Does Mr. Pryce 
suggest that Toryism and laisser-faire individualism 
are the same thing? We ought to say that there are 
one or two clever things in this book, and the minor 
characters are well drawn. 


THE GREAT MOGUL. 


“History of Aurangzib.” By J. N. Sarkar. Two vols. 
Calcutta: Sarkar. 1912. 53. net each vol. 

“ Anecdotes of Aurangzib and Historical Essays.” By 
J.N. Sarkar. One vol. Calcutta: Sarkar. 1912. 
2s. 6d. net. 

HETHER plain Oliver Cromwell would have 
considered his great contemporary, the Emperor 

Aurangzib, quite as qualified to pose as ‘‘a veritable 

Puritan in the Purple’’ as does his enthusiastic bio- 

grapher Professor Sarkar of Patna, is open to ques- 

tion. The Professor has extracted from every source, 

specially from Persian MSS. hitherto unattainable, 2 

most exhaustive narrative of the life and reign of the 

Mogul! Emperor, resulting in two stout volumes entitled 

‘“‘ History of Aurangzib ’’, and another smallish one of 

‘Anecdotes of Aurangzib and Historical Essays ’’— 

though the essays might well be classified also as anec- 

dotes rather than essays. The Professor’s spelling of 

Indian words (doubtless correct) is difficult to readers 

not accustomed to seeing familiar words such as “‘ the 

Koran ’’, Kandahar, howdah, Mogul etc., written as 

“‘the Quran ’’, hawda, Qandahar, Mughal; but that, 

of course, is our misfortune, not the Professor’s fault. 

The greater part of the Great Emperor’s life seems to 

have been spent in continuous running fights; it is an 

interminable history of battles here and battles there, 
bristling with the names of leaders great and small, and 
punctuated with short cessations of hostilities, devoted 
to Oriental intrigues and attempts to undermine 
counter-influences at the Court of his almost equally 
celebrated father, Shah Jahan, or contemporary 
potentates. As in so many books of this class the one 
clue to the chaos of all these wars carried in and out of 
various countries—a map—is lacking. Oriental pupils 
of Professor Sarkar may be able to follow the Emperor’s 
movements with their mind’s eye only, but we are 
certain no Europeans could. The Professor himself 
knows best why he has written his history in English, 
but we feel some pity for the Indian scholars in Patna 
College who may have to master the contents of these 
classbooks in a foreign tongue; for, besides the fact 
that there is a good deal of collateral history introduced 
which bears very indirectly on Aurangzib himself, we 
find the English straining after phrases, uncooked, and 
often involved in style. As an example of the involved 

“‘a clever ruse of Aurangzib paralysed Dara’s right arm 

by sowing suspicion in his mind ”’; of the uncooked, 

““ He murdered the honourable ladies of his harem (!) in 

order to be free from anxiety about them, and then re- 

ported to Dara how he had composed his mind about 
certain objects (!) which make men hesitate and shrink 
from desperate exertion and fighting at such times of 
danger’’. Tragico-comico this, with a vengeance ! From 
the Mohammedan point of view Aurangzib was a cham- 
pion of Islam orthodoxy, and one of the accusations he 
brings against his elder brother Dara (Shah Jahan’s 
favourite) previous to having him put to death, is that 
of heresy. Professor Sarkar incidentally compares 
Prince Dara in his contempt of ‘‘ the external rites of 
religion ’? to John Milton. After reading so much of 
the greatness of Aurangzib when he had succeeded in 
clearing the way to his father’s throne, it is a distinct 
consolation to hear that he was ‘‘henpecked”’! His 
chief wife (not his ‘‘ secondary wives’’) Dilras Banu 
seems to have been ‘‘a proud and self-willed lady, and 


her husband stood in some awe of her’’. Out of the 
Persian MSS. many details of Aurangzib’s boyhood are 
given and a thrilling account of the wild elephant fight, 
in which his courage (a true Mogul virtue) at an early 
age was proved. At the age of sixteen he is ranked as a 
Commander of Ten Thousand Horse, with an extra 
following of 4000 troopers, and until that date he re- 
ceived (not bad for a boy’s pocket money !) an allowance 
of 500 rupees daily ; and when seventeen years old he 
was sent in 1635 to the Bundela Expedition ‘‘ to give 
him his first lessons in the art of war’’. As a chrono- 
logical fact it is well to state that Aurangzib was born 
in 1618, and was the sixth child of Shah Jahan and 
Mumtaz Mahal, whose wonderful and famous Taj 
Mahal, the royal mausoleum at Agra, even globe- 
trotters stop to admire. The introduction to vol. i. 
should be read (contrary to the fate of most introduc- 
tions), for there are interesting references to authori- 
ties quoted in it: among others to an Italian artillery 
captain, by name Manucci, who wrote the ‘“‘ Storia 
di Mogor ’’, and who witnessed, if he did not take part 
in, some of Aurangzib’s battles—he probably did both, 
as we learn of French and Italian officers working the 
guns on different occasions. Apparently these two 
volumes are but the advance-guard—others are to 
follow we are told in the introduction—and into these 
will doubtless be worked the notes and facts compiled 
in the short ‘‘ Anecdotes of Aurangzib’”’ etc. already 
issued and referred to above. We welcome the work 
of a distinguished Oriental and fellow-citizen of the 
Empire ; it is always well to know how the Eastern mind 
thinks of an Eastern subject. Necessarily its point of 
view is often very different from the Western, yet we 
often find these views meet. See for instance Professor 
Sarkar’s summing-up of one of Aurangzib’s greatest 
undertakings, the acquisition of the Karnatak (Anglice 
Carnatic): ‘‘ To the historian whose eyes are not 
dazzled by the Peacock Throne, the Taj Mahal, and 
other examples of outward glitter, this episode (with 
,many others of the same kind) proves that the Mughal 
Empire was only a thinly veiled system of brigandage. 
It explains why the Indian princes, no‘ less than the 
Indian people, so readily accepted England’s 
suzerainty ”’. 


NOVELS. 


“The Finger of Mr. Blee.” By Peter Blundell. London: 
Lane. 1913. 6s. 

Out from under the egis of the Bodley Head 
there come, if not ‘‘four new powers’’, advertise- 
ments of Mr. Lane’s latest team, so described; and 
amongst these Mr. Blundell supplies, according to 
his trumpet-blower, ‘‘a new power of laughter ’’. 
We take leave to reproduce here the Bodleian para- 
graph describing ‘‘ The Finger of Mr. Blee’’. ‘“ Blee, 
the irrepressible, mirthful, loyal-hearted, ubiquitous 
Blee. Beg pardon, MR. Blee! It is impossible 
to describe his drolleries or picture his pranks in 
one short column of print. Imagine, if you will, 
a youthful Eurasian, with supple limbs and glib 
tongue, using them in the interest of his British em- 
ployer, in order to thwart the shady schemes of the 
pompous merchant and his gorgonising wife, who 
heads the rival faction of local British society. The 
book is a dish of fresh, sun-kissed humour, spicily 
garnished with that prize pickle—Mr. Blee.’’ Possibly 
such a eulogy possesses, in the eye of the modern 
“‘ad. writer’’, a great ‘“‘drawing’’ power; we con- 
ceive that it may ‘‘fetch’’ the economic and social 


nothing better to do than read this kind of thing. But, 
as one is equally unwilling to crush the plodding beetle 
or the gay butterfly on the wheel, we must not be 
too hard on Mr. Blundell’s first book. The Eurasian 
atmosphere is novel; the setting of an episode in 
the stoke-hole and engine-room of a steamer is engag- 
ing and ingenious, and Mr. Blundell has an eye for 


frivolous and frothy style. After introducing Mer. 
Harold Blee and the various inhabitants, cross- 


problems who reside in suburban villas and have* ~ 


the obviously farcical which is well supported by g . 
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currents, prejudices and snobberies of Jallagar, he 
manages to get Mr. Blee into the position of under- 
taking, in order to oblige a lady, to remove by night 
the flag from the flagstaff of Gladstone Mortimer, the 
real emperor of Jallagar. Farce demands that Mr. 
Blee should be discovered in flagrante delicto—and he 
is. It is thereafter that he suddenly ships as a stow- 
away on the afore-mentioned steamer, where he is 
discovered by a sympathetic stoker, who endeavours 
to conceal his presence from the superior officers. We 
should not ourselves have thought of describing this 
book as ‘‘a dish of fresh, sun-kissed humour ’’; but 
it is by no means a bad specimen of the kind of 
book that lies about in golfing club-rooms for weather- 
bound members to fall asleep over after tea. 


“The Contrast.” By Elinor Glyn. London: Duck- 
worth. 1913. 6s. 

This volume consists of four short stories and a 
long one. Of the short ones, ‘‘ The Contrast ’’ ex- 
hibits the two ways—or two of the ways—in which 
a man can love a woman; ‘‘ The Irtonwood Ghost ’”’ 
is a melodramatic story, with spook, old grange, secret 
drawer and missing document complete; ‘‘ Her 
Advice ’’ shows how two young married hearts were 
brought back into properly sentimental relations; and 
‘‘ Fragments ’’ is a monologue by a woman married to 
a paralytic. The long story is called ‘‘ The Point of 
View ’’; it shows how a sweet, kind, ingénue niece 
of a Canon was run away with by a perfect 
darling of a Russian Prince from a hotel in Rome. 
There is really very little else to say about this book, 
except that it is very short, and can be read through in 
thirty-five minutes and entirely forgotten in three 
minutes. The short stories exhibit no art of any kind; 
the long one is merely adequately narrated. Thousands 
of short stories quite as good appear annually in 
monthly magazines, and do not achieve republica- 
tion in large type and a tasteful binding. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
‘In Northern Labrador.’’ By William B. Cabot. London: Murray. 
1913. 12s. net. 


The association of the name of Cabot with Labrador carries 
the mind back to 1497, when John Cabot made his 
memorable voyage, and probably, for all we know to the con- 
trary, struck land on the other side somewhere on the Labra- 
dor coast. Very different are the conditions in which the 
modern Cabot sets about the still ample task of exploring 
unknown wastes, whether of water or of land. Mr. Cabot’s 
impressions of Labrador are much more pleasant than those 
of some other travellers who have sought sport and adven- 
ture on its barren or semi-barren expanses. He knows worse 
regions to wander in even than North-Eastern Labrador, he 
says, and for those who care to take the trouble it might be 
interesting to compare some of his views with those of Mr. 
Hesketh Prichard. We find the key-note of his book to 
some extent in its centre. ‘‘ How strange people are!’’ he 
writes. ‘‘ Here they were, the shore folk, taking the savage 
coast and shifting ice, the hunting of the white bear and 
walrus, and the dealings with the great sea itself, as all in 
the day’s work, yet investing the innocent white moss and 
lake country behind with their most unheard-of imaginings. 
It was a foregone conclusion that when I asked A. if he 
wanted to go inland with me after the mailboat came his 
parents should decide that he could not be spared’. A 
sight of the Labrador coast is enough for most travellers, 
unless they be of the Hesketh Prichard or William B. Cabot 
order. If Mr. Cabot found tolerable and interesting things 
that would turn others aside, he at the same time gathered 
much material that goes to the making of an informing and 
entertaining volume, and there are no doubt many to whom 
the description will appeal who would not care for even an 
hour’s actual experience of Labrador, Mr. Cabot’s testi- 
mony notwithstanding. 


“Leopards of England.” By E. E. Dorling. London: Constable 
1913. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is really too late to say anything new about the Royal 
Arms or the changes they have undergone at different times, 
but the plates Mr. Dorling has chosen to illustrate the story 
told certainly make amends for much vain repetition. These 
cannot fail to inspire regret that the beautiful iris no longer 


_Norman man-at-arms 


figures in any of the quarters. On passing from the Royal 
Leopards to view the font at Holt, in Denbighshire, or the 
armorial glass at Salisbury, the layman may find himself in 
unfamiliar country, and, consequently, be glad to have the 
assistance of a guide. Mr. Dorling cherishes a pet theory, 
and thinks the blazon of both font and glass can be used to 
prove it. He has convinced himself that the arms of the 
feudal nobility must be considered territorial rather than 
personal in character. Probably the feudal nobility would 
have been as much puzzled as ourselves if asked to state with 
legal precision the exact nature of their arms or the prin- 
ciple they followed in marshalling. Why fog the brain, 
then, to find an answer? Mr. Dorling can be trusted to 
squeeze a reply out of obdurate material wherever possible. 
He asks, ‘‘ What date ought to be assigned to the painted 
glass at Salisbury ?’’ and again: ‘‘ When was the font built 
at Holt?’’ The symbols yield up their secret. ‘‘To the 
first conundrum we make answer and say, 1262; to the 
second, a date somewhere between 1485 and 1495.”” With 
considerable ingenuity he has compelled the dumb to speak, 
and thus makes us hope he will turn his attention to a field 
at home, not yet fully explored, of which we are reminded 
by the plates adorning the pages of a paper concerning the 
arms on the Zurich Roll. Is Mr. Dorling right in supposing 
allusive arms are commoner in Germany than with us? We 
feel doubtful. The Norman dearly loved a pun, and had no 
objection to a downright bad one; and if Mr. Dorling will 
apply his antiquarian lore to decide the point raised we 
shall be glad to place his further opinion on record. _ 


‘*Memorials of Old North Wales.’ Edited by E. Alfred Jores. 
London: Allen. 1913. 15s. net. 

This volume does not profess to be a history of the Princi- 
pality, but draws attention to certain features archeological 
and historical, architectural and biographical which cannot 
receive full treatment in a general history. Mr. Ditchfield 
opens with a general historic sketch of the history of North 
Wales. On the whole, it is well done ; but we regret that he 
should have revived the exploded theory that Gildas’ history 
was a forgery of the seventh century, written to discredit the 
Welsh Church. It is also surprising that he should not 
have mentioned the Court of Marches, and that neither he 
nor any writer in this volume should have mentioned the 
**Cycle Club’’ and the Jacobites of Wales. From Dr. 
Hartwell Jones we have an able sketch of the history of the 
Church in North Wales. The chapter must clearly have been 
written before the author composed his recent volume, 
“Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement’’. He would 
hardly now, we think, write that Augustine sought an inter- 
view with the British Bishops ‘‘ nominally for the purpose of 
composing certain doctrinal differences, but in reality to 
secure their adhesion to the Roman system and their ultimate 
subjection to the See of Rome’’. Mr. Llewelyn Williams 
M.P. gives us two chapters devoted respectively to Llewelyn 
the Great and Llewelyn the last. Mr. Williams insists that 
the sudden death of the last Llewelyn by the lance of a 
in a Radnorshire dingle saved 
Edward I. from a crowning disaster, and his account of the 
fateful campaign seems to confirm the view. Mr. L. J. Roberts 
gives us a brilliant and sympathetic biography of Owen 
Glyndwr ; but Mr. Edward Owen in a chapter on the social 
and economic conditions of Wales from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century takes a less favourable view of the royal 
magician. There are many other interesting chapters, but 
our space allows us to mention only Sir Edward Anwyl’s 
brilliant essay on the poetry of North Wales. In conclu- 
sion, let us commend the volume to every person interested 
in the Kymric past. 
“ A Fool’s Paradise.”’ 

2s. 6d. net. 

The main features of Professor Dicey’s case are his 
masterly exposure of the fallacy of the so-called: federal 
analogy, the pretence of ridding Parliament of the Irish 
members, and the inevitable and hopeless financial depen- 
dence of Ireland on England. Federalism means division 
and therefore a weakening of political power at a time 
when every other nation is consolidating its forces against 
the great struggle of the future. The Colonial precedent is 
impossible, and is disposed of at once by Ireland’s geographi- 
cal position and poverty of natural resources. Self-govern- 
ment, too, implies self-support, and that is the last thing 
Nationalist Ireland either wishes or intends. Nor are we 
rid of the Irish members. Forty-two we shall always have, 
and the number will grow to sixty-five when Irish financial 
questions come up for discussion. There has been no pre- 


By A. V. Dicey. Lendon: Murray. 1913. 


tence over the sale of Irish votes in the past; there will 
be none in the future, and without doubt this opportunity 
of a casting-vote will be used to the fullest extent. 


(Continued on page 656.) 
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financial proposals are wasteful, unworkable and most 
unfair to Great Britain, who, while getting nothing towards 
Imperial expenditure, is required to provide Ireland with 
an annual subvention of over two millions, and to continue 
her guarantee for the immense burden of land purchase. 
Well may it be asked where England comes in. If in face 
of public opinion the Government persist and the Bill 
becomes law, the duty of Unionists is clear, nor can they 
shrink from the logical results of that duty. Resistance 
to the Executive, Professor Dicey points out, ceases to be 
criminal directly it is clear that the Executive is itself 
acting unconstitutionally. 


‘Opera Synopses.” By J. Walker McSpadden. London: Harrar. 
1913. 2s. 6d. net. 

A sign of the times that counts is that people nowadays 
before going to hear an opera have some curiosity as to what 
the opera is about. The age is not long past when subscribers 
to the ‘‘ grand season ’’ at Covent Garden—or Drury Lane or 
Her Majesty’s, as the case might be—knew nothing of the 
plots of the works that contained their favourite songs. In 
fact, it is recorded that once at a meeting of all the artists 
concerned in ‘‘ Trovatore’’ they could not piece the story 
together between them: they regarded the opera as Dr. 
Johnson said a once celebrated actress regarded a play, and 
she regarded it as a glovemaker might regard a skin—as some- 
thing out of which she took her part, just as the skin was 
something out of which the glovemaker cut the glove. Those 
bad old days have nearly passed away, thanks to Wagner ; 
and now we will make bold to say there are at least half-a- 
dozen artists at Covent Garden who know what they are 
singing and grimacing about. The demand for these synopses 
is a legitimate and hea'thy one. The plot of such an opera, 
for example, as Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida’’ is incomprehensible when 
the work is sung in bastard Italian; but a careful study of 
the plot reveals the fact that it is not utterly imbecile. Mr. 
McSpadden has done his work admirably, and he has got 
down to so late a date as Strauss’ ‘‘ Rosenkavalier’’. In 
a few pages he contrives to sum up the story of each opera, 
without any elaborate descriptions or superfluous eloquence ; 
the book is small and handy, and will prove a boon to many 
a bewildered opera-goer. 


“Along the Road.” By A. C. Benson London: Nisbet. 1913. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Why this book should have this title we cannot tell, 
save that Roads, and Cross-roads, and Partings of the 
Ways are popular just now, and so Mr. Benson may have 
decided to be in the fashion. He has collected a series of 
pleasantly written, chatty essays on things and people in 
general, and himself in particular. It is no new thing 
with him, and a ‘‘ Guardian”’ review of one of his earlier 
works bore the heading ‘‘ More about Mr. Berson’s Soul’’. 
He was obviously nettled at this, though, as it now gives 
him the opportunity of defending his soul and patronising 
his reviewer for a page and a half, he ought not to be too 
angry; and, after all, there is something interesting about 
Mr. Benson’s soul—or about his mind. Here is a clever, 
highly educated man of literary gifts above the average, 
who has had almost unique privileges in associating with 
the most talented and notable of his countrymen from his 
youth up; yet when he writes every stale anecdote seems 
fresh to him, and every trite observation original. To be 
honest, this is just commonplace moralising delivered with 
an air of importance. The essays originally appeared in 
the ‘‘Church Family Newspaper”’; and that, we should 
say, is the proper place for them, but Mr. Benson should 
do better things. At least he might have let these articles 
lie,in their obscure grave undisturbed. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Mai. 

Taking Swinburne’s appreciation as his text, M. de 
Wyzewa writes enthusiastically of Dickens. He notes that 
while superior persons exhibit Dickens’ weaknesses and the 
younger intellectuals refuse to read him there is a steady 
demand for his works. M. de Wyzewa backs popular instinct 
against the critics. He holds that now that the humour for 
which the was first admired ceases to appeal, we must revise 
our critical standards until they do justice to Dickens’ large 
humanity. Dickensians may quarrel with his choice of 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit’’ as his author’s masterpiece. The cen- 
tral article in the number isa study of Erasmus by M. Imbert 
de la Tour. He shows how the work of the humanist whose 
aim was to give new grace to the Church inevitably helped 
the workjof the reformer who broke the Church in two. The 
cry of purification, once raised, could not be confined to 
textual criticism. M. de la Tour’s article is full of learning, 
but he keeps steadily before him the dramatic interest of his 
theme, the working alliance between Erasmus and Luther, in 
spite of themselves. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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from the Bluebeard of fairy story. he secret door the stain on the key are 
repeated with ingenious variation, for the mysteries of the Castle arise from the 
anger of the Priest, to whom all are in subjection, at the Count’s marriage toa 
Protestant. The Count, however, loves his wife, and is no Bluebeard, and all is 
happily solved in the end."— The Times. 
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How I Became a Governor (Sir Ralph Williams K.C.M.G.). 
Murray. 15s. net. 
FIcrIon. 


The Kingdom (Harold Elsdale Goad). Heinemann. 6s. 

Middleground (By the Author of ‘‘ Mastering Flame’). 
and Boon. 6s. 
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Barry and a Sinner (John Barnett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Dragon (M. P. Shiel). Grant Richards. 6s. 


Mills 


CrassIcs. 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus (Translated into English Verse 
by Arthur S. Way), 5s. net; The Song of Roland (Trans- 


lated into English Verse by Arthur S. Way), 4s. net. Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 


History. 


Theland Under the Commonwealth (Edited, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by Robert Dunlop). Sherratt 
and Hughes. 2 Vols. 25s. net. 

The Municipalities of the Roman Empire (James 8. Reid). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 12s. net. 

Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675 (Marie Catherine 
Baronne D’Aulnoy). Lane. 16s. net. 
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At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Fitchett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
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Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
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M. Epstein). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Social Guide (Edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams and Edith A. 
Browne). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Cruising Association Year Book and Supplement (Compiled 
by H. J. Hanson). Cruising Association. 

The Lecture Year Book, Vol. I., 1913-1914 (Edited by Basil 


Stewart). Ouseley. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Naval Annual (Edited by Viscount Hythe). Portsmouth : 
Griffin. 12s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


The Gods are Athirst (Anatole France). Lane. 6s. 

On the Truth of Decorative Art (Lionel de Fonseka). Fifield. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Riddle of the Universe (Ernst Haeckel). Watts. 9d. net. 

Transcendent Speculations of Apparent Design in the Fate of 
the Individual (Translated from Schopenhauer by David 


Irvine). Watts. 2s. 6d. net. 

Oscar Wilde: A Critical] Study (Arthur Ransome). Methuen. 
1s. net. 

Black’s Guide to London and Environs (Edited by A. R. Hope 
Moncreiff). Black. 1s. net. 


Scuoot Books. 


Junior British History, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day (R. L. Giveen and F. W. Bewsher). Riving- 


tons. 3s. 
Black’s Sentinel Readers (E. E. Speight). Black. 1s. 4d. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Belief in Personal Immortality (E. S. P. Haynes); The 
Existence of God (Joseph McCabe). Watts. 9d. net each. 
Genesis as Originally Compiled (by the Author of “Genesis 
Unveiled’). F. W. H., 168 Dunstan’s Road, East Dul- 


wich, S.E. Qd. net. 
The Christian Tradition and Its Verification (T. R. Glover) 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 


Trans-Himalaya : Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet (Sven 
Hedin), 15s. net; The Fringe of the East: A Journey 
through Past and Present Provinces of Turkey (Harry 
Charles Lukach), 12s. net. Macmillan. 


The Life of a South African Tribe (Henri Junod). Vol. II.: 
The Psychic Life. Macmillan. 15s. net. ‘ 

A Naturalist in Cannibal Land (A. S. Meek). Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 
A Busy Time in Mexico (H. B. C. Pollard). Constable. 
83. 6d. net. 
Holland of the Dutch (Demetrius C. Boulger). Pitman. 
6s. net. 

With Camera and Riicksack in the Oberland and Valais (Reginald 
A. Malby). Headley. 10s. 6d. net. 

Nimes (J. Charles-Roux), English Edition. Parie : Robin. 
2s, 6d. net. 

Peeps at Many Lands.—Panama (Edith A. Browne). Black. 


1s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS 


OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


ROBERT FULTON, ENGINEER and 
ARTIST: His Life and Work 


By H. W. DICKINSON, A.M.L.Mech.E. 10s. 6d. net. 
No biography dealing as a whole with the lifework of 
the celebrated Robert Fulton has appeared of late years, 
in spite of the fact that the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion on a commercial scale, which was his 
achievement, has recently celebrated its centenary. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND IN 1675 


By MARIE CATHERINE, BARONNE d’'AULNOY 


Translated from the original French by 
Mrs. WILLIAM HENRY ARTHUR. | 16s. net. 
Edited by G. O. GILBERT. 


The Memoirs have only to be known to rank with 
the sparkling ‘‘Comte de Gramont,” which they 
greatly resemble. The anecdotes are thoroughly de- 
lightful, and relate with the rarest vivacity the i 
intrigues in the dazzling careers of King Charles II., the 
Duke of Monmouth, and the Duke of Buckingham. My 
Lady Norwich, Mary Kirke, and Nell Gwynne, with others 
of equal note, figure largely in these romantic pages. 


THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON 3s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. Grierson has revealed new phases of his 
complex powers as a thinker and writer. He has drawn 
from his experiences of the past forty years in Europe, 
America, and Australia a series of marvellous expositions 
and vivid pictures of the most vital elements in the social, 
religious, and political world of the day. 


THE PLAY OF TO-DAY: 


Studies in Play Structure for the Student and 
the Theatre-goer, 


By ELIZABETH R. HUNT 5s. net. 


CHANGING RUSSIA GRAHAM 


Second Edition. 7s. Gd. net. 
“* Delightful reading. . . . A work of the most profound 
interest.” —Standard. 


THE BODLEY HEAD NATURAL 
HISTORY By E. D. CUMING 


Illustrated by J. A. SHEPHERD, Vol. J. (the first of 
six vols. in course of preparation). Now ready. 2s. net. 


Brilliant New Novels _ 6s. each 


THE GODS ARE ATHIRST Anatole France 
THE DISTANT DRUM J. Dudley Sturrock 


OUTSIDE THE ARK Adelaide Holt 
THE SILENCE of MEN H. F. Prevost Battersby 
KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE. William Arkwright 


(3s. 6d. net.) 


THE SON OF HIS MOTHER = Clara Viebi 
HENRY KEMPTON Evelyn Brentw 


AND 
STELLA MARIS 

by its depth of this book 


beautiful work he has yet accomplished.”—Standard. 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET. 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet. By SVEN 
HEDIN. Vol. III. With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


*,” Previously Published, Vols. I. and II., 30s. net. 


The Fringe of the East: A 
Journey through Past and Present 
Provinces of Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES 
LUKACH. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 


VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Life of a South African 
Tribe. By HENRI A. JUNOD, of the Swiss 
Romande Mission. In 2 Vols. I. The Social Life. 
II. The Psychic Life. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net each. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ The transparent honesty and straight- 
forwardness of M. Junod, and his real sympathy for his 
native friends and zeal for their betterment, give his book 

permanent value.’’ 


JUBILEE ISSUE. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1913. Jubilee Issue. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. sy MAURICE 
HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Globe.—‘' This extraordinarily fascinating book."’ 
The Sunday Times.—'' Deep thoughts are here and 
beautiful writing, revelations of the human heart and its 
secrets as well as flights of Puck-like fancy.’’ 


Father Ralph. GERALD o'DONOVAN. 

Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Northern Whig.—‘' As a whole the book is a 
striking achievement, and furnishes an extraordinarily 
stimulating commentary on many aspects of modern Irish 
life.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


A United West Indies 


By the Honble. C. GIDEON MURRAY, 
Administrator of St. Vincent. 


The Colonial Office Journal says :—‘* Mr. Murray’s book is welcome, 
as we trust that it will stimulate interest in the subject, and help to 
remove that indifference which he admits prevails on the part of any one 
island to the rest.” 


United Empire says :—‘‘ In this unpretentious but suggestive little 
book Mr. Gideon Murray, the Administrator of St. Vincent, elaborates 
his plans for a confederated West Indies. The question of a union of 
the West Indian colonies has been brought forward again and again, 
but hitherto most of the schemes have been too ambitious. Mr. 
Murray’s plan is more modest, and although it can only be regarded as 
tentative in its application and as by no means a final solution of the 
thorny problem of union in the West Indies, it offers a solution of 
certain difficulties that cannot fail to appeal to those who see that the 
progress of events will eventually force the West Indies to adopt a 
more centralised form of government. Mr. Murray unfolds his plans 
with admirable lucidity, and his book forms an extremely valuable 
contribution to the study of West Indian politics.” 


Price 1s. net; 1s. 1id. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 


KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, we w.c, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Important COLLECTION of COINS, the Property of F. A. WALTERS, 
Esq., F.S.A., &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 26, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the Important COLLECTION of ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH 
COINS, the Property of F. A. WALTERS, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.N.S., &c. 
May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues, containing 16 Plates, may be had, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 


Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of the late 
G. W. HILL, Esq., of Glasgow. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

h will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on MONDAY, May 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, by order of Messrs. Brown, 

Mair, Gemmill, and Hislop, Solicitors, agents for the executors, valuable BOOKS 

and MANUSCRIPTS, being a selected portion of the Collection of the late G. W. 
HILL, Esq., 6 Princes Terrace, Glasgow. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECT PORTION of the LIBRARY of SYDNEY HUMPHRIES, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL_by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 27, at 1 o'clock precisely, a SELECT 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of SYDNEY HUMPHRIES, Esq., of 191 Queen's 


Gate, S. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 27, immediately after the Sale of the Library 

of Sydney Humphries, Esq., and on the Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING Works OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lack, Furs, MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S | 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Duties. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—‘‘ Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. 
I do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he ts. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
* The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
tleasant reading.” 


THE 
WHOLEA RT OFRUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 

TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
VERSE AND DRAMA. 

The ‘‘ Mind the Paint’’ Girl: A Comedy in Four Acts 
(Arthur Pinero). Heinemann. ls. 6d. 

Oxford : A Tribute (Sphinx). Simpkin., Gd. net. 

The Married Woman (C. B. Fernald). Sidgwick and Jackson. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Christopher Columbus: An Historic Drama in Four Acts 
(Roland Hill). Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 2. 6d. 
net. 

The Red Horizon: A Dialogue, and Other Verses (Evangeline 
Ryves), 1s. 6d. net; Simon Dean and Other Poems (Sandys 
Wason), 1s. net. Elkin Mathews. 

Fire and Wine (John Gould Fletcher). Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Plays of Eugene Brieux (P. V. Thomas). Fifield. 2s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Britannic Question, The: A Survey of Alternatives (Richard 
Jebb). Longmans. ls. net. 

British Boys: Their Training and Prospects (M. J. King- 
Harman). Bell. 2s. net. 

Call of the Land, The: Popular Chapters on Topics of 
Interest to Farmers (E. Benjamin Andrews). New York : 
Orange Judd. $1.50 net. 

How to Make the Most of Life, and Other Talks to Boy 
Scouts (With an Introduction by the Rev. Jchn Holyoak) 
Pearson. 2s. net. 

Kingham Old and New: Studies in a Rural Parish (W. Warde 
Fowler). Oxford: Blackwell. 5s. net. 

Laws Against Nonconformity (T. Bennett). Grimsby : 
Roberts and Jackson. 1s. net. 

Lectures and Addresses (Sir Robert Aliison). Humphreys. 5s. 
net. 

Lore of Proserpine (Maurice Hewlett). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Masterpieces of Music—Meyerbeer (Arthur Hervey); Verdi (Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie). Jack. 1s. 6d. net each. 

Nation’s Library, The: Socialism and Syndicalism (Philip 
Snowden, M.P.); Modern Views on Education (Thiselton 
Mark); Eugenics (Edgar Schuster); Sane Trade-Unionism 
(W. V. Osborne); Small Holdings (James Long); Indus- 
trial Germany (Wm. Harbutt Dawson). Collins. 1s. net 
each. 

North and South of Tweed : Stories and Legends of the Borders 
(Jean Lang); The Battlefields of Scotland: their Legend 
and Story (T. C. F. Brotchie). Jack. 5s. net each. 

Portuguese Slavery: Britain’s Dilemma (John H. Harris). 
Methuen. net. 

Prestige : a Psychological Study of Social Estimates (Lewis 
Leopold). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Public Schools and the Empire, The (Herbert Branston Gray). 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. net. 

Retrospection : Political and Personal (Hubert Howe Bancroft). 
New York: The Bancroft Company. $2.00 net. 

Shakespeare in the Theatre (William Poel). Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 5s. net. 

Socialism Rejected (Bernard Samuelson). Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Syndicalism and the (Co-operative Commonwealth (Emile 
Pataud and Emile Pouget). Oxford: New International 
Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

— Tragedy, The (Maurice Edward Kenealy). Griffiths. 

s. net. 

With the Fleet : Studies in Naval Life (Filson Young). Grant 

Richards. 1s. net. 


Reviews AND Macazines FoR May.—International Theo- 
sophical Chronicle, 6d. net; The North American Review, 
1s. net; The Architectural Review, 1s. net; Science Progress, 
5s. net; Revue des Deux Mondes, 2/r. 75c.; The Patrician, 
6d. net; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.; The Open Court, 
10 cents; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. net; The Imprint, 1s. 
net; Book Prices Current. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
brilliant book.” — Times. Particularly good."—Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


Liancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris aND New York: BRENTANO’S, 
The Railway Bookstalis and ali Booksellers. 
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READY NOW. 
Price 1]- net; 1/14 post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 


AuthorJ of ‘*Saturday’ Bridge.” 


**Coon-Can”’ is the newest of card games. It is 
easy to learn, but play may involve the exercise 
of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 K.az Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Sport 
Soolety 
Drama 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTinc, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, the 27th MAY, 1913. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1839). 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £5,000,000. 


Preference Stock Issued .. 
Ordinary Stock Issued 00,000 
Ordinary Stock present issue. 1,200, 


DEBENTURE STOCKS: 
4} per cent. Debenture Stock issued .. £1,400,000 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock issued eve 2,100,000 


The Holders of the Preference Stock are entitled to receive out of the 
profits of each year avaijable for dividend a preferential dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and the ba.ance of the profits available for 
distribution is distributable amongst the Holders of the Ordinary Stock. 
The Preference Stock also ranks as to capital in priority to the Ordinary 
Stock, and after the return of the capital paid on the Prefereace Stock 
the balance of the Company's assets will on @ winding-up be distributable 
amongst the Holders of the Ordinary Stock. 


issue of £1,200,000 Ordinary Stock at 
£112 10s. per cent. 


Payable as follows: 
On 5 per cent. 
» ist July, 1913 


« ist December, 1913 ... BTR 


Payment in full can be made on allotment or on let July, 1913, or 
Ast October, 1913, and in euch case the amount paid in advance will 
rank for dividend from the date of such payment. 

For the year 1915 the Stock now issued will entitle the Holders to 
receive out of the profits of the Company available for distribution 
dividend calculated from the dates of payment of the eeveral instal- 
nents at the same rate per cent. as any dividend (interim or tnel) that 
may be paid upon the existing Ordinary Stock of the Comrany, and 
from the let January, 1914, will rank for dividend, pari pessu, with 
the existing issued Ordinary Stock. 

The Stock will be issued and will be transferable in any amounts 
not involving fractions of £1. 

Serip Certificates will be issued against Letters of Allotment as eoon 
3s practicable after allotment, and will be exchanged for defiaitive — 
Certificates as soom as the Stock ranks peri paseu in all 
with the existing issued Ordinary Stock. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Court of Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company have 
@uthorised Messre. Robarte, Lubbock & Co., the National Provincia] Bank 
of England, Limited, and Branches, and the Bank of Liverpool, Limited, 
end Branches, ae Bankers of the Company, to receive applications for the 
above-mentioned £1,200,000 Ordinary Stock. 

The Company was é¢stablished by Royal Charter in 1839, and its 
powers have beem extended by eubeequent Royal Charters granted in the 
Years 1851, 1882, 1904, and 1912. Under the supplemental Charter of 
1904 it is stipulated as a cardinal principle of the Company that it ie 
to be and remain under British control. 

Amongst other interests the Company owns all the capital of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, which was incorporated by Royal Unarter in 
1840; and half of the Ordinary Stock of the Union-Castle Mai] Steamship 
Company, Limited. The combined fleets of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company consist cf 97 eteam 
vessels, ‘ineluding new steamers under construction, with an approximate 
aggregate groes registered tonnage of 544,755 tone; whilet the combined 
fleets of the other Companice closely affiliated with the Rovel Mail Steam 
Packet Company represent a further gross tonnage of 1,066,572 tons. 

For the year 1910 the Company paid a dividend of £4 per cent. on its 
Ordinary Stock, and for 1911 £5 per cent., after, in each year, making 
ample provision for depreciation and adding to the Reserve. For the 
year 1312 a dividend of £6 per cent. wae paid after making ample 
provie‘on for depreciation, besides increasing the Insurance Fund by 
£40,000 and adding £130,000 to the Reserve Fund. 

The Company has recently purchased the Nelson Lines of Steamships, 
consisting of @ ficet of 17 veesele fitted with refrigerating appliances. 
T Lines poseces a large business and hold contracts in connection 
with the carriage of frozen. and chilled meat between South America and 
Europe, and their acquisition wi!) still further e«trengthen the position 


of the Company in connection with thie important trade. It is to 
rovide for this purchase and for the general expansion of the Company's 
usiness that present issue is made. 

The opening of the Panama Cana! will, it ie anticipated, involve ex- 
tensions of the es of the Company in the North and South Pacific 

A brokerage of 58. per cent. will be paid in respect of all allotments 
made to the public on application forms bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Applications should be made on the Form of Application issued with 
the Prospectus, and ehould be forwarded to the Bankers accompanied 
by @ deposit of five per cent. on the amount applied for, 

Copies of the Royal Charter granted to the Company 26th September, 
1839, and of the supplemental * nee granted in 1851, 1882, 1904, and 
1912, and of letters to the Company from the International Financial 
Society, Limited, and the London Meritime Investment Company, Limited, 
dated 22nd¢ May, 1913, agreeing to guarantee the subscription of the 
present issue, in coneideration of a commission of £3} per cent., may 
be seen at the offices of the Company's Solicitors, Messrs. Brietows, 
Cooke & ag I mael, 1 Copthall Buildings, EC., on any day while the 
Subecription List remains open, between the houre of 11 a.m. and 4 P.M. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Company, 18 and 57 Moorgate Street, E.C., 32 Cockspur Street, 
8.W., and at Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Glasgow, or from the Bankers, or from Mesere. Snell & Swaffield, 
5 Copthal} Buildings, E.C. 

Directors. 


Sir OWEN PHILIPPS, K.C.M.G. (Chairman). 

ALFRED 8. (Deputy Chairman). 

JAMES CAMERON-H 

Captain JOHN JELLICOE. 

WILLIAM C. KENN 

ARTHUR NEV We LUBBOCK. 

EDWARD NOR 

Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 

Bankers. 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.C., 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCI AL BANK OF’ ENGLAND, LIMITED, 
15 Bishopsgate, E.C., Southampton, and Branches; and 

THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, LIMITED, and Branches. 


Brokers. 
SNELL & SWAFFIELD, 5 Copthall Buildinge, E.O. 


BRISTOWS, COOKE & CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 

Auditors. 

CHARLES LEB NICHOLS. F.C.A.., 

Sir RICHARD PENNEFATHER, C.B. 
Secretary. 

A. H. BENNETT. 
Head Office. 
18 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
22nd May, 1913. 


(THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED.) 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1839). 
ISSUE OF £1,200,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 


To the Directors of THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid the Bankers the eum of &.................. , being 
five per cent. depcesit, I beg to apply for £.................. of the above Ordinary 
Stock, in accordance with the terme of the Prospectus, dated 22nd May, 
1913, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less amount that may 
be allotted to me, and I undertake to pay the balance as epecified, 
and I request that such Ordinary Stock may be registered in the Com- 
pany’s books in my name as follows :— 


Name in full 


Address 


Ueuea! Signature 

This form may be pomeetet to Mesers. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., the 
National Provincial Bank of England, ~ wanes and Branches, or the 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited, and Bra 
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THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH 
SIR HENRY McCALLUM., 

DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF DENNISTOWN. 
OVER-SMOKED RUBBER. 
BATU TIGA’S RECORD AND PROSPECTS. 
COMPETITION: WHAT IS AN IDEAL ESTATE? 

Trophies—A Silver Cup and a Silver Salver. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


The ‘‘ Financier Rubber Share Handbook” (new edition revised 
to date just out), 2s. 10d. post free from the Rudder World. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP, 


Tae Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the Nitrate Pro- 
ducers’ Steamship Company, Limited, was held yesterday at .v Billiter 
Bai dings, E.C.. Mr. John Latta, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. James A. Walker, having read the notice culling 
the meeting, said: At our last meeting we were optimistic; our to-day s 
balance eheet has not dcappo-ated us, he immediate outlook is not 
eo propitious, but we have always appreciated the fluctuating nature 
of the shipping trade, and have learned not to be unduly elated when 
prosperous nor too depressed when the reverse. Good times xem to 
contract, bad times to expand. During good times working costs ¢3pand, 
but don’t fall during bad; in the inverse ratio, everything connected 
with earning power contracts. The shipowner must therefore constantly 
have his eye on working costs. Last year we decided to take half 
our particular average insurance risk. The result has been eatisfactory. 
Your Directors would have preferred to continue the joint arrangement 
with underwriters which that represents, bu: have decided to run the 
whole risk themselves, for special reasons peculiar to our present pocition. 
For years our steamers ran remarkably free from accident; suddenly 
we had three total losses in cloge eucceasion. Underwriters naturally 
demanded, and we had to cencede, higher premiums. Unfortunately 
for underwriters and for us, the losses of liner and tramp alike con- 
tinned to increase, and, culminating with the “ Titanic ” disaster, 
prewiums were raisx] indiscriminately. Cur lcases were consequently 
doubly unfortunate in their incidence, as our premiums were again in- 
creased. In calculating voyage coste, we now find we are at a dis- 
edvantuge to the extent cf £2 per day per etermer, compared with at 
least one of our chief competitors, whose steamers don't appear to present 
e better underwriting risk than oure. If the system were as in life 
inurance—and where no bad faith or negligence against the owners can 
be alleged there is something to be sa‘d for it—and all under similar 
conditions paid the came premiums, no difficulty would arise. As under- 
writers, however, base their premiums on results, this places lucky 
ehipowners in a more favourable position than others less fortunate. 
I use the word “ lucky ” advieedly. Many accidents are inevitable 
and common to all. As an instance, some yeare ago the pilot in 
command of one of our steamers which had just entered one of the 
locks in the Manchester Canal put the telegraph to ‘ Full speed astern.” 
At that moment the connection snapped, and the engine-room indicator 
sprang to “‘ Full speed ahead.” The steamer charged through the lock 
gates, fell many feet, eank several sma'] steamers, did herse'f extensive 
damage, and incurred a heavy liability. The telegraph aparatus was 
of the most approved type, and by the merest chance was assigned to 
ue by the makens instead of to another company; yet we have to outlive 
and pay for the consequences of that inevitable accident. We don’t 
complain of the premiums charged. We are well aware if some sort 
of mutual combination cannot be made by underwriters and shipowners 
cea'cnlated to reduce the amount of claims that have in recent years 
had to be met, preminms must be raised higher etill. Underwriters 
cannot be expected to do business for nothing indefinitely. On the other 
hand, we must endeavour to work as economically as our competitors. 


Our steamers have greatly improved in character. I will now refer to 
some communications I have received from various shareholders who 
want a higher dividend. From the first we have explained at these 


meetings that our methods are based on what the history of shipping 
hae shown to be essentially necessary if the payment of steady dividends 
and the maintenance of the capital value of the ehares is to be assured. 
To ignore what experience go forcefully thrusts upon us is to be guilty 
of negligence. Our policy must be influenced by the manner in which 
the best organised and most euccessful shipping companies dispose of 


their profits. If we observe thet kindred companies, well financed, 

and which enjoy the protection of a Conference Ring—which in depreseed 

times gives them great advantages over us—pay only moderate dividends, 


using their eurplus funds to increse the capacity and efficiency of their 
fleets. and do not make similar wise provision, our dividends will 
disappear altogether and our shares fall to 50 per cert. discount. The 
German companies aimost without exception have consistent!y paid 
moderate dividends, building up reserves with their eurplus funds. This 
accounts today for their steadily increasing influence in all markets 
of the shipping world. It is not good finance anyhow to pay a dividend 
of 20 per cent. if within @ year or so it may have to be dropped to 
2 per cent. The capital value of the ehares in euch event usnally 
falls to_a greater extent than the amount by which the dividend ie 
increased. The sume put to reserve for the permanent safety of this 
Company are never outside the reach of the shareholders. Our Artic!es 
conform to the rules of the Stock Exchange, where our shares are 
favourably known and readily saleable. Shareholdere have had an 
average dividend since the inception of the Company of 8} per cent., 
and can at once recover by sale their original capital plus a bonus of 
70 per cent. I submit that a policy which allowe of this proves its 
own efficiency, and that the yie'd so secured is greater than could have 
been attained in any other wav. I will conclude by referring to the 
special security our Preference Shares offer. After allowing full deprecia- 
tion for the year, the surplus is sufficient to pay the dividend more 
than twenty times, while with the special reserve separately invested, 
and valuing the steamers, which today average six years, as if they 
were twenty years, and only of value for breaking-up purposes, the 
capital value of these shares would be fully covered. I think you will 
agree it would be hard to find a eafer 5 per cent. investment. I have 
now the pleasure to propose that a final dividend be paid uron the 
Ordinary Shares at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum for the laet 
six months, free of income tax, together with a bonus of 5 per cent., 
that the eum of £100,000 be placed to reserve for depreciation, and the 
balance—viz. £358 13s. 2d.—hbe carried forward 1o next year’s account. 
Mr. Gamble North seconded the resolution, which was carried urani- 


mously.. The ueual forma] business was transacted. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


NOTICE TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


Dated April 10, 1913. 
KELOWNA, B.C. 


The Annual Report of the first year of business shows a 
net profit of 131,821.29 dols., out of which a dividend of 
10 per cent. for the year has been paid, 50,000 dols. placed to 
reserve and 31,821.29 dols. carried forward. 

Attention is called to the fact that on March 21, 1913, the 
close of our fiscal year, we had on hand orders for over 
1,000,000 cigars (which would have shown a net profit of 
21,000 dols.), which had accumulated during the last few 
weeks prior to the occupancy of our new factory building. 
These orders for cigars were secured during our last year’s 
work, and had they been delivered before the close of our 
fiscal year would have shown a very handsome increase in 
earnings. It is significant also that the cost of obtaining 
this business was borne during the year just closed. 

We are at present in the midst of our sowing season, pre- 
paring seed-beds, putting finishing touches on our fields and 
erecting tents for our shade-grown Sumatra Wrapper. 


The season is opening up most promisingly, and we are 
looking forward to an early season and a prosperous summer. 

We have during the winter months done a great deal of 
work on the several plantations of the company, clearing 
some of the richest fields, which in another season will be 
fully prepared for tobacco crops. 

In reporting on last season’s crop (the first grown in 
British Columbia under expert guidance), we wish to con- 
vey to the shareholders our heartiest congratulations on the 
condition of the portion under preparation, and to assure 
them that in quality, texture, character and smoking pro- 
perties it far exceeds our expectations, and we look forward 
to increasingly splendid results from our distributing depart- 
ment when we can begin the manufacture of this leaf, which 
has been most carefully handled from the beginning and 
which will improve our present high standard, in our estima- 
tion, 100 per cent. We will have planted this season in the 
neighbourhood of 575 acres, a portion of which will be planted 
by outside farmers, under the supervision of the company’s 
experts. 

Attention is drawn to the increased land values, owing to 
the advent of two railways—the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern Pacific. The Canadian Northern Pacific 
Railway station will be only a short distance from our 
factory and city holdings, and we have made arrangements 
for a siding to connect with our buildings. 

Our sales are on the increase, and our travellers report 
business on the upgrade at increased prices. 

Our industry gives promise of assuming its proper sphere, 
that of the principal crop in any community so fortunate as 
to possess soil and climate suitable for its propagation. 

(Sd.) A. W. BOWSER, 
President and General Manager. 


Full copies of the report and balance-sheet can be obtained 
from the London Agency of the Company, Carlton House, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


P.S.—A cablegram was received by the London Agency of 
the Company on May 16 stating that from March 21 to 
that date fresh orders for 359,000 cigars had been received. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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24 May, 1913 


The Saturday Review. 


LONELY REEF GOLD MINING. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND AND IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS. 


Tar Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Lonely Reef Gold Mining 
Company, Ltd., wae held on Tuesday, Mr. ©. F. Rowsell (Chairman of 
the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. D. Owen, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, and the auditor's report, 

The Chairman said: Taking first the mining and milling account for 
the twelve months to 3let December last, you will see that the gross 
profit to be carried to the profit and loss account is £107,521 6s. lid., 
as against £60,131 26. 4d. for the previous year. Going on to the profit 
and lose account, you will see that we have a net profit for the year— 
after providing for all expenses—of £81,860. I would point out that the 
amount of profit earned is practically 3 per cent. upon the issued 
capital of the Company, and we have recommended and paid for the 
year 1912 dividends at that rate. The ecarry-forward is, as you will see, 
if you will turn to the balance-sheet, £31,859 5s. lld., as compared with 
£31,300 17s. 72. brought into the account from 1911. At the date of the 
account we had buliion in transit £11,793, money on deposit at short 
cal] £8,500, and cash at bankers and in hand £5,599; that is to say, 
£25,892 cash assets. I have pointed out that the earnings for the year 
were at the rate of 30 per cent. on the issued capital. Since the Ast 
December last we have received the particulars of the four months’ 
erushings ; theee have been communicated to you, and are as follows:— 


Yield. Value. 

Tons crushed. Fine-ozs. £ 
February ... one 4,066 .. 3,860 15,230 


So that we have now the results for one-third of the present year. 
The ¢stimated profits for these four months amount to £5,2/4, which 
is at the rate of 40 per cent. per annum on the iesued capital, and the 
last return showed £10,620 profit, which is very nearly, as you will eee, 
at the rate of 50 per cent. per annum. As the five extra stamps—which, 
@s you know, are now practically erected—will be in operation for the 
rest of the year, I have no doubt mycelf that this rate of profit ehould 
certainly be maintained, if not increased, during the remaining portion 
of the year, 6o that I think we may not only look forward with certainty 
to maintaining the rate of dividend that we have commenced, but may 
hope to be entitled to consider the question of increasing the rate. When 
I last had the pleasure of addressing you, I had to refer to the initial 
difficulties which have always to be overcome in starting a new reduction 
plant and in getting it into running order. You will see from the fact that 
with our — ee is, without the extra stamps that are being 
added to it—we have successfully paseed the limit of 4000 tons which wae 
anticipated es the output of the plant. As I have already pointed out, the 
erushinge for the last four months have exceeded 4000 tons per month, that 
for April being 460 tons, so that, as to the question of the capacity 
of the plant, the original estimates which we placed before you have 
been justified. I am sorry, however, thet I em not yet im a position 
to tell you that working costs have arrived at the figure at which our 
technical advisers have alwaye placed them—viz. 25s. Our experience 
up to date makes it appear that this estimate was somewhat too sanguine. 
Our technical advisers, however, are confident that a substantia] reduction 
in the present cost can be made as a result of the improved working 
of the plant, and no effort is being spared to cut down the cost as nearly 
as possible to the original estimate. Up to the present the best we have 
been able to do is 33s. 2.44. It muet be recollected. when --omparing 
our cost with that of other mines, that it includes the royalty of about 
4s. per ton, payable to the Chartered Company, and that our output 
is not on a large scale, and therefore the standing charges per ton are 
naturally somewhat high. I think there is very little doubt that materiel 
Teduction will be effected within the next few months. The mine hae 
proved in the past, and still continues to be, one of the most regular 
and consistent propositions in Rhodesia. In point of fact, where I have 
to record any change in the position, it is one for the better. Ihe great 
feature of the Lonely Mine ie the remarkable consistency of the ore-chute 
from the surface down to the present bottom level, when st a depth 
of over 1,000 feet ore of the same high grade ae that above ie being 
opened up at the present time. The tabulated summary of the ore reserves 
which you will find on page 6 of the report in your hands ehowe how 
well the values are maintained. An absolute comparison of the blocks 
of ore between the different levele is difficult to make, owing to the 
extensive stoping that has taken place in the upper levele. The con- 
éistency of the chute may be shown better by comparing the result in the 
richest zone of the ore-chute developed during the current year at the 
ninth level with the corresponding zone at the eighth level. 

These figuree are :— 


8thlevel ... ... 200 feet ... 46.9 dwts, ... over 56.7 inches 


The comparison can be carried no further until these levele have been 
completed, in view of the new development in the deep winze from the 
7th level, of which I ehal] speak later. The consistency of the ore is 
very clearly indicated by these figures, which show a elight increase 
in value at the 9th level, accompanied by the slight decrease in width; 
the value of the ore being almost identical in each case. The figures given 
by our consulting engineer for the length and value of the ore ectually 
exposed at the different levele ie of great interest, namely :— 


6th level ... ... 740 feet ... 29.55 dwts. ... over 39.5 inches 


Here again an exact comperison is impossible, because the last two 
levels have not yet been driven the full length of the ore chute. There 
ié no indication of any diminution in the length of the ore chate in the 
lower levele, but the chute, as a whole, shows signs of trend- 
ing more to the south from the 8th and 9th levels. It muet 
be noted _@s an extraordinary occurrence that the reef ie still 
largely oxidised in the bottom of the mine at a depth of over 1000 feet 
from the outcrop. I think there is no doubt the evidence is clear, which 
Points to the fact that our length of reef in depth is continuing, and 
that our values are keeping well up. Turning to the question of ore 
reserves, these on the Slet March, 1912, amounted to 148,738 tone of an 
average value of 1 oz. 2 dwte. 21 grains, wherese the ore reserves at 
Slst March of this year amounted to 174,667 tons of an average value 
of 1 os. 1 dwt. As I pointed out last year, these figures are purely the 
figures of development which may strictly be considered to be in sight. 
Taking an output of 4500 tons per oan. we have in sight over three 
years’ work for the mill. In conclusion, I may say that the directors 
have to-day carefully considered the payment of a dividend. and have 
decided to declare an interim dividend of 10 per cent., payable on the 
3th June next. I beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. H. Bossuat seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


* 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE 
AND GENERAL. 


Tue Fiftieth Ordinary General Meeting of the proprietors of the London 
and Lancashire Life and General Assurance Association, Ltd., wes held 
on Tuesday, Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Louis I. Jarvis) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: ‘The year to which the accounts relate is an 
important one in the history of the Association, as, besides being the 
close of another quinquennial period, we have during the year acquired 
the Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Company, Ltd., an old-established 
and sound company, with the result of considerably increasing our 
figures. This step was not taken until after the most careful examina- 
tion by our actuaries, and under the advice of our consulting actuary, 
Mr. Ackland, and I feel that you may congratulate yourselves upon what 
we sre convinced is an excellent piece of business. Proceeding now to 
my usual short review of the work of the various departments, you will 
no doubt have observed that in the life department the new premium 
income amounted to £39,290 1€s. 1ld., being an increase over the previous 
year of £9,536. The amount of new sums assured, for the first time in 
the history of the Association, exceeded £1,000,000, the exact figures 
being £1,095,509 8s. 4d. These figures, of course, are inclusive of those 
of the ‘ Scottish Metropolitan.’ For the purpose of comparison, however, 
it is interesting to note that the figures of the Association, exclusive of 
those of the ‘ Scottish Metropolitan,’ show a considerable increase over 
those of the previous year, amounting to £857,775 in sums assured, with 
a new premium income of £30,881, as against £768,175 and £29,754 respec- 
tively for 1911. The total net life premium income of the Association 
amounted to £416,378 18s. &d. The average rate of interest earned on 
invested and uninvested funds was £4 7s. 8d. per cent. gross, or, after 
deducting income tax, £4 4s. 2d. per cent. The claims were well within 
the amount provided by the mortality tables and, with matured endow- 
ments, amounted to £296,699. The funds of the life department show an 
increase of £130,992, this increase being considerably in excess of the 
addition to the funds of this department in 1911, and raising the life and 
annuity fund of the Association and its subsidiary company to £3 669,525. 
The result of our quinquenn‘el valuation, as you will observe from the 
report, shows a surplus for the five years of £198,078, which is the largest 
in the history of the Association. I think you will agree that this reeult 
is very satisfactory. We do not, however, propose to distribute the whole 
of thie eurplus, but, acting on the advice of our actuary and our ¢on- 
sulting actuary, Mr. Ackland, we are setting aside a sum of £57,992 for 
the purpoee of improving the valuation and placing a section of the 
business on the more stringent basis of the British offices’ Om table, 
with 3 per cent. interest. Such a step will result in improving the 
fcture profit-earning power of the Association. The net result of the 
valuation, after increasing our inveetment reserve fund by £5,000, and 
carrying forward £4,212 to the next quinquennium, is that we heave a 
balance of £130,874 for distribution. Of this, in terms of the articles of 
association, a sum of £9,476 has been appropriated for the 5 per cent. 
eumulative dividend which has been paid to sharehoklers during the last 
five years, leaving a net balance of £121,398 to be divided between policy- 
ho!ders and shareholders in the proportions provided, by the company’s 
articles of association. The proprietors are entitled to £18,641, less 
£17,044, which has been paid to them during the quinquennium. The 
balance of the divisible surplus, namely, £102,757, is, in terms of 
article 116, the property of the policyholders, and this admits, after 
allowing for interim bonuses paid to them, of cur declaring a reversionary 
bonus of 10s. per cent. per annum, this bonus, in accordance with the 
same artic’e, being increased to lls. 3d. per cent. per annum for policies 
effected since 31 December, 1897. It is satisfactory to note that, whereas 
our life premium income in 182 was £274,7%, and our funds and assets 
#£1,792,007, the income is now—ten years later—£416,379, and the totel 
funds and assets £4,012,703. These latter figures, of course, include those 
of the company we acquired during laet year. No doubt you will all 
agree with me in thinking that the Association has made good progress 
in every way during the qainquennium, as not only has our life business 
grown steadily, but we have jaid the foundations of a promising future 
in our new departments. In the next place, I would refer to the Welsh 
Insurance Corporation. The past year’s operations of this small company 
have resulted quite satisfactorily, and we believe that, in due course, 
our purchase will prove a beneficial one. Owing to the liquidation of a 
company with which the original Welsh Insurance Corporation trans- 
acted considerable re-insurance business, @ certain liability may be in- 
volved, for which we have made full provision im the accounts under 
review. It is always an expensive matter to build up a new business 
extending all over the country, and hed it not been for the fact that 
we already had a life organisation, the expenses would have been mach 
greater. We feel that by extending the business of the company we have 
only done what was necessary to enable us to keep our piace amongst 
our competitors, as it does net do in these days either for an individual 
or for a company to stand still. I am confident that these extensions of 
business will bear their full fruit in the future, but their establishment 
has, of course, involved much earnest thought and hard work on the part 
of all concerned. It is interesting to note with regard to the fire, 
accident, and general departments that, exclusive of our subsidiary com- 
panies, the income hes n during the — very nearly doubled, and 
now amounts to approximately ,0CO. The total income, inclusive of 
our two subsidiary companies, amounted to £103,560 3s. $d. Perhaps 
the two most pleasing features of these departments are the good results 
obtained in fire insurance, and the fact that we have already been able 
to build up a premium income from personal accident insurance business 
of £22,000, and although the expense of establishing this business has 
been heavy, we fee} confident that this will adjust itself with the natural 
growth of the premium income. In conclusion, I should like to con- 
gratulate our general manager, Mr. Mackay, the other officials and the 
staff of the Association, both at the head office and at the branches, on the 
successful result of their labours during the quinquennium. You will no 
doubt agree with me that this resuit could not have been achieved without 
the greatest zeal on the part of all concerned. We are also greatly 
obliged for the assistance given to us by our colleagues on the various 
local boards.”” He concluded by moving that the report and accounts be 
adopted and that the dividend and bonus on the Aesociation’s shares 
recommended be declared. 

Mr. Richard 8S. Guinness (the Deputy Chairman) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously am without discussion. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to the staff of the 
company. 

awe W. P. Clirehugh seconded the motion, which was adopted uneni- 
mously. 

Mr. W. -Eneas Mackay (the general manager), in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said that he was sure he was only voicing the feeling of the 
whole of the etaff in thanking them for the vote, and saying that it was a 
pleasure for them to do their work for the Association. 

Mr. J. C. Nicholls next moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the directors. 

The resolution was duly seconded and unanimously agreed to. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
RUE AND ROSES. By ANGELA LANGER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A woman’s remarkable analysis of her emotional life. 


DAUBER. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “The Everlasting 
Mercy.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. By A. FILON. Beautifully 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 
‘‘Has enriched contemporary annals with a tender, grave, and profoundly human book.’’—Pall Mall Gasette. 


ond Edition brought up-to-date. 


WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE. ByE. ASHMEAD- 


BARTLETT. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. ros, net. 


A SURVEY OF THE WOMAN PROBLEM. 


By ROSA MAYREDER. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
‘* Pages packed with thought and thoroughness.’’—CicELY HAMILTON in the Daily News. 


THE “MIND THE PAINT” GIRL. A play by Sir A. W. PINERO, Cloth, 2s.6d.; 
paper, 1s. 6d. 
DEGENERATION. By MAX NORDAU. New Popular Edition. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


THE HAND IN THE DARK, and Other Poems. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of “ The Three Miss Kings.” Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PLAYS OF OLD JAPAN (The No). By 


MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., with translations of Four of the Plays. Preface by THE 
JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, BARON KATO. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S THEATRICAL MISSION. 


By GOETHE. Translated from the Author's lost MS. recently discovered. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Ready Next Week. 


THE MEN AROUND THE KAISER. By FREDERICK 


T. WILE, Correspondent of the Daily Mail and New York Times in Berlin. Crown 8vo. With 
numerous autograph portraits.. Price 6s. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
A Series of Greek and Latin texts with English Translations on the opposite page. 5s. net, cloth; 6s. 6d. net, leather 


5 NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Apostolic Fath i. 2 i iil. 3) Juli I. 


Please write for Prospectus giving full details of the Series and new vols. for 1913. 


Latest Novels. 6s. 


Harold E. Goad | THE LIFE MASK 

By Author of “ He Who Passed” 

Ellen Glasgow | GROWING PAINS (2nd Imp.) Ivy Low 
J. D. Beresford | GUTTER BABIES é(Illustrated by 

THE AMBASSADRESS , ' Lady Stanley) Dorothea Slade 

William Wriothesley 


Next Week 
THE WEAKER VESSEL E.F. Benson| JAMES HURD R. O. Prowse 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S GREAT WORK 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER 65. cach vot 


Vol. I. DAWN AND MORNING; Vol. II, STORM AND STRESS; 


Vol. III. JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS; Vol. IV. JOURNEY’S END. 
** A book that has given to the world something definitely new in form, in spirit, and in ideal. . . s No one 
should miss the opportunity of reading it and keeping it to read again.''—The Spectator. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2! BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE KINGDOM 
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